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Editorial 
itoria 

The facts contained in this issue of the Journal will not be startling to 
educators. The teacher shortage has been with us for years and its many facets 
are well known. There are, however, some alarming trends in the 1954 report 
which demand the attention of both the profession and the public. 

The shortage is worse; it will be even more desperate next year. The 
production of teachers in 1953-54 will be down 6.5% from that of last year, and 
it seems clear that production will again be down by six or seven per cent in 
June, 1955. Already, the annual production of teachers has dropped by 26% 
from 1950. 

In the meantime, elementary school enrollments are increasing at the rate 
of more than one million per year, and this will continue until at least 1959. 
In the high schools, where there are three students now there will be four 
students in 1960, and five students in 1965. 

Ray C. Maul, who has directed each of the Commission's seven annual 
studies, tells us that during 1954-55 we shall need 85,000 new elementary teach- 
ers and 50,000 new high school teachers for new enrollments and as replace- 
ments. We need not less than 80,000 additional new teachers to relieve present 
over-crowding, replace sub-standard teachers, and enrich programs. In general, 
215,000 new teachers next year would by no means create a surplus. To meet 
this need, we will graduate 35,000 qualified elementary teachers and 50,000 
high school teachers from all our colleges. Under present conditions, many of 
these will never seek or accept a teaching position. 

Furthermore, Herman Richey points out in this isue that, during the next 
decade there wiil be a tremendous increase in the population groups requiring 
tax-supported services; while the wage-earning group, which must provide this 
support, will increase scarcely at all. This nation must decide whether it is will- 
ing to pay for adequate education for its children, or whether it will continue 
with an insipid sort of lip-service to the principle. 

President Eisenhower has called upon the Congress for an appropriation 
of a million and a half dollars to conduct conferences of lay and professional 
citizens in each state, to be followed by a national confernce at the White 
House, on the needs of education. The appropriation has already been cut in 
half by a House Committee and it takes no skilled lobbyist to sense the feeling 
on Capitol Hill that the only purpose the conferences would serve would be to 
postpone any effective action until the elections are out of the way. 

We must assume that the President is sincere. It certainly would be a 
wholesome thing if citizens in every state had the opportunity to face up to the 
enormous problems of the schools and to decide what they want to do about 
them. 

The Commission presents the March issue of The Journal of Teacher Edu- 
cation as another contribution toward accurate analysis of the problem. The 
Commission does not propose to stop there. It decided last August to concen- 
trate its energies and resources upon an aggressive campaign to bring about a 
reasonable balance in teacher supply and demand, and it will continue to ham- 
mer along this line until favorable results are achieved. In June, at Albany, 
the Commission's ninth Annual Conference, will be devoted to the theme, 
“Competent Teachers for America’s Schools: Lay-Professional Action Programs 
to Secure and Retain Qualified Teachers.” It is the hope of the Commission 
that the Conference will bring together outstanding laymen and _ professional 
leaders from every state to study the crisis and, if the President’s conferences do 
materialize, to prepare to contribute to the effectiveness of those meetings. 
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At the Request of 
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M ANPOWER—the key to progress 
in every type of society—is the most 
vital cog in a free public school system. 
In an educational program manpower 
means teachers, and the critical short- 
age of teachers is about to take on new 
proportions as superintendents under- 
take to build teaching staffs for 1954-55. 


What has been a one-sided task is 
rapidly becoming a complex, two-sided 
affair. —The Seventh Annual National 
Teacher Supply and Demand Report, 
which follows, points up new burdens 
for the school administrator in his 
search for competent, qualified teachers. 


As we emerged from the war-induced 
shortages of 1941-45, during which peri- 
od the enrollments of both the elemen- 
tary and high schools were relatively 
static, we were quickly faced with an 
upturn in the number of elementary 
school children to be educated. The 
consequent need for more teachers, par- 
ticularly in the lower grades, is now 
well known. It is also generally recog- 
nized that this increase in the elemen- 
tary schools has not yet spent half its 
force. Even larger numbers are yet to 
confront the first grade—and later roll 
on through the other grades. The num- 
ber of live births in 1953, just touching 
four million, established a new record. 
This means that the steadily increasing 
pressure at the doors of the first grade 
will continue at least until 1959, when 
these four million attain age six, and 





The 1954 Teacher Supply and De- 
mand Report is the seventh annual 
study of teacher supply and demand in 
the United States which has been con- 
ducted under the sponsorship of the 
National Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards. This 
report was prepared by the NEA Re- 
search Division in cooperation with the 
Commission. The 1954 report, like each 
of the preceding ones, was under the 
immediate supervision of Ray C. Maul. 
Dr. Maul is Assistant Director of the 
NEA Research Division. 

The Commission expresses its appre- 
ciation to the Research Division and to 
Dr. Maul for their cooperation in the 
preparation of this important report. 

The 1954 report is published exclu- 
sively in the Journal of Teacher Educa- 
tion. 











beyond that date if the present rate of 
births continues. And only as these four 
million climb from grade to grade, year 
by year, will the full impact of the new 
era be felt by the elementary school sys- 
tem. 

Meanwhile, however, the second side 
of this new era has come into view. The 
1954 report clearly shows that the high 
schools are at the threshold of an entire- 
ly changed situation, which itself has 
five meaningful facets. First, the total 
number of boys and girls of high school 
age is beginning to expand; just the 
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vanguard of that extra five million now 
in the elementary schools is beginning 
to push into the junior high school 
grades. Second, there is already a 
marked drop in the number of degree 
graduates to emerge from the colleges,’ 
year by year, with the required prepara- 
tion to enter high school teaching. 
Third, there is an alarming per cent of 
these potential high school teachers 
who do not even enter candidacy for 
teaching positions. The requirements 
of military service and the attractions 
of other occupations have depleted the 
ranks of this group coming from the 
colleges far beyond the awareness of 
many leaders in education. Fourth, as 
the potential supply of new high school 
teachers comes down to and falls below 
actual demand, the excess supply of 
former years will no longer be available 
for “conversion” into elementary school 
teachers, thus further aggravating that 
shortage. Fifth, since it is known that 
the present junior and sophomore col- 
lege classes are smaller than the pre- 
ceding classes, it follows that 1955 and 
1956 will see even fewer qualified high 
school teaching candidates coming from 
the degree graduating classes of those 
years. Meanwhile, of course, the high 
school enrollment will have grown by 
substantial numbers. 

Surely the time is at hand to review 
our preparations to meet these new 
conditions. 


Purposes and Methods of Procedure 


The investigation reported here was 
conducted in four parts and the find- 
ings are reported as follows: 

I. The Supply of Teachers, insofar 
as supply comes from the gradu- 
ating classes of college students 
who have met the requirements 
for standard teaching certificates 

1For convenience, the term “colleges” is used 
throughout this report to include all higher 
institutions in which students may earn the 


required credits for the standard teaching 
certificate. 


II. The Demand for Teachers, inso- 
far as demand is indicated by the 
employment of persons who the 
previous year were not so em- 
ployed 

Ill. The Preparation of Elementary 
School Teachers, as indicated by 
their college training 


IV. The Occupation of the most re- 
cent graduating class of eligible 
candidates. 


Since the beginning of this annual 
investigation it has been a cooperative 
undertaking. It leans heavily upon the 
active leadership of the state director of 
certification (or his counterpart) in 
each of the forty-eight state depart- 
ments of education and the participat- 
ing territories. In turn, this state offi- 
cial looks to an appropriate official on 
every college campus in his state where 
teachers are trained for detailed infor- 
mation which makes up Parts I and IV, 
as described above. Also, the state di- 
rector of certification looks to the local 
superintendent in each public school 
district in his state for the information 
which makes up Parts II and III. In 
many instances these data, immediately 
after they are correlated in the state 
office, form the basis for a state report 
which is widely distributed among col- 
lege and university and public school 
authorities within the state. Much edu- 
cational planning can be effectively 
based upon the data contained in these 
state reports. The national report is 
designed to facilitate interstate com- 
parisons and planning. Whatever merit 
it possesses should be directly credited 
to the professional zeal and hearty co- 
operation of the state department, the 
college and university, and the public 
school officials who contribute so will- 
ingly to the investigations. 
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Part I—Supply of Teachers 


Teaching, unlike many of the other 
professions, has not attained a high 
level of holding power. Throughout its 
history the American public school sys- 
tem has been required to employ re- 
placements at the beginning of each 
school year in numbers which would be 
alarming in most areas of professional 
service. 


The “supply”—those persons who 
seek to enter the classroom—obviously 
comes from many sources. First,. of 
course, is the current group of college 
graduates who have just completed the 
certificate requirements as prescribed 
by the state in which the college is lo- 
cated. This is, in fact, the only “sup- 
ply” that is subject to fairly accurate 
measurement. For the past six years it 
has been the intent of this report to 
show, in the spring, the size and gen- 
eral make-up of this group well before 
the actual date of graduation, but while 
placement activities are at their height 
—in March, April, and May. Thus the 
employing official gains an early over- 
view of this group about to become 
available. The report shows these pro- 
spective candidates separately by sex, 
and according to the grade level or sub- 
ject field toward which each prospective 
candidate is chiefly pointed. These data 
for 1954, together with a comparison 
with the 1953 group, are shown in Ta- 
ble 1.? 


2This table is a summary of the reports from 
all colleges in which students may qualify for 
teaching certificates. This coverage is complete, 
and has been complete for each of the past 
four years; no institution is omitted. It must 
be recognized, of course, that reports for the 
ongoing academic year are subject to correc- 
tion at the end of the year, due to withdrawals, 
failures, deaths, and other circumstances not 
known when the individual college reports are 
compiled. For this reason a final report on the 
year just closed is always included. 


1. The Supply of Elementary School 
Teachers—Since a “qualified” candi- 
date for an elementary school teaching 
position in one state is not necessarily 
so considered in another state, it seems 
desirable to report the oncoming “sup- 
ply” of possible elementary school can- 
didates for employment next September 
according to the standards prevailing 
from state to state. In 25 states and the 
District of Columbia and Hawaii this 
requirement for the “standard” certifi- 
cate is the bachelor’s degree, including 
certain professional courses and labora- 
tory experiences; in five states and 
Alaska these requirements may be met 
by earning 90 semester hours of college 
credit, including prescribed professional 
requirements; in 10 states the over-all 
requirement is 60 semester hours; in six 
states it is 30 semester hours; and in 
two states it is something less than one 
year of college attendance. 


Table 1 shows that the 1954 four-year 
trained elementary school candidates 
will include 5,370 men and 29,718 wom- 
en, a total of 35,088. This is 6.26 per 
cent less than the 37,430 produced by 
the colleges in 1953. The 90-semester- 
hour qualified candidates will include 
256 men and 1,266 women, 8.64 per cent 
less than the 1,666 to complete such 
programs in 1953. The 60-semester-hour 
group will contain 730 men and 6,178 
women, down 9.27 per cent from the 
1953 total of 7,614. At the 30-hour level 
1954 promises 242 men and 1,181 wom- 
en, down less than one per cent from 
the total of 1,434 reported for 1953. 
The 1954 grand total of these four 
groups is 44,941, or 6.65 percent less 
than the 1953 total of 48,144. 


It would be erroneous, of course, to 
presume that this 1954 “supply” will 
furnish all the new elementary school 
teachers who will enter service next 
September, or that this 1953 “supply” 
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Taste l. Tora Numser or Coiitece AND UNIverstry STUDENTS COMPLETING CERTIFICATE 
REQUIREMENTS, ACCORDING TO REGULATIONS OF EACH OF THE 48 STATES, ALASKA, 
Distraicr or CoLumMBIA, AND Hawaun, By Sex, tn 1954 CoMPARED TO THE 
NumBer Wao Met Sucn REQuIREMENTS IN 1953 


1954 





























1953 Net Per Cent 
Type of Preparation Men Women Total Total Change Change 
Elementary School Teaching 
120 semester hours...............c0.cceceeeees 5,370 29,718 35,088 37,430 —2,342 —6.26 
90 semester hours............ccccccccsereceees 256 1,266 1,522 1,666 —144 —8.64 
GO semester hOUTG..................ceccessees 730 6,178 6,908 7,614 —706 —9.27 
RS On 242 1,181 1,423 1,434 —11 —.77 
Elementary Totall.......cccccccccccces. 6,598 38,343 44,941 48,144 —3,203 —6.65 
High School Teaching 
BE eT NE SS an 1,636 1,601 +35 +2.19 
BGS . cntesenececesses 691 1,260 1,951 2,019 —68 —3.37 
EEE Ee 1,767 2,659 4,426 4,571 —145 —3.17 
III ticininitii setts aaieipeeeninemenianneionn 1,738 3,527 5,265 5.587 —322 —5.76 
Poreign Language ..........csccccessescseeses 472 892 1,364 1,519 —155 —10.20 
OO eee 154 3,899 4,053 4,282 —229 —5.35 
ST Ti. c:scsscssgumiteumeniealasndeisids 2,040 125 2,165 2,570 —405 —15.76 
0 ee 75 87 112 132 —20 —15.15 
EE 49 344 393 393 0 0.0 

EN 1,469 812 2,281 2,573 —292 —11.35 
I th iesihltsihsdinnititaadebihiaieliaaibiedhdiiiliend 2.044 2,532 4.576 4,641 —65 —1.40 
Physical Education (men) ............+. 4306 8 8 «<sm 4,990 5,416 — 426 —7.87 
Physical Education (women) ..cccccc. 00 ceceenes 2.489 2.489 2,485 +4 +.16 
RR SE 1,064 441 1,505 1,664 —159 —9.56 
A A 1,093 513 1,606 1,698 —92 —5.42 
CT  énandninansunttnnenscecsitilieninieuse 452 156 608 662 —54 — 8.16 
TT TLRS ST 218 41 259 357 —98 —27.45 
CE 4.742 2,498 7,240 8,149 —909 —11.15 
SIT. Giuheduntneinntisiemnegatasiennpibbannensubens 503 847 1,350 1,447 —97 —6.70 
RIUIII” Sabtietdinsinennsshuiabtineninboctsasneeninnmen 1,326 1,029 2,355 2,247 +108 +4.81 
PGE “HUORD c..cccccoccccessccsces 26,523 24,101 50,624 54,013 —3,389 —6.27 
33,121 62.444 95.565 102,157 —6,592 —6.45 


EE ED ei ticctnschtindelerteneinneniciiibnie 





furnished all new entrants last Septem- 
ber. It is thus necessary to look at the 
other sources from which candidates 
are drawn. While the number of per- 
sons in these other pools cannot be 
counted, they may be described by 
groups as follows: 

A. Qualified persons who graduated 
prior to 1953, both experienced 
and inexperienced teachers, but 
who were not teaching the pre- 
ceding year. 


are also issued “nonstandard” cer- 
tificates. 

The need to draw upon these last two 
groups varies greatly, from state to 
state. Many intricate factors must be 
traced to account for these differences, 
but it is becoming increasingly clear 
that the states with the highest stand- 
ards tend to attract and hold the teach- 
ers with the strongest qualifications 
and, conversely, the states with the low- 
est standards are required to draw most 


B. Degree graduates whose educa- extensively upon the available persons 
tional backgrounds do not in- who cannot meet even the most meager 
clude the prescribed professional standards. Without doubt a whole con- 
courses required for the “stand-  stellation of influences will be found 
ard” certificate but who, due to to be contributive. Surely higher stand- 
the dire need, are granted some ards are conducive to a better supply 
type of “nonstandard” certificate. of qualified candidates, but higher 

C. All those other persons who have _ standards go hand in hand with higher 


some or little preparation, but 
whose employment is condoned 
because fully qualified candidates 
are not available; these persons 


salaries, better working conditions, 
democratic administration, strong sick 
leave and retirement provisions, re- 
sourceful and dynamic state and local 
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professional associations, desirable liv- 
ing and social conditions, and—last but 
not least—an established prestige which 
brings to the teacher a respected place 
in the affairs and life of the community. 

Appendix A contains a state-by-state 
breakdown of the supply data pre- 
sented in summary form in Table 1. A 
study of these detailed reports through 
the past five years supports the belief 
that high certificate standards attract 
students of higher quality and in larger 
numbers than do low standards. Con- 
versely, the continuance of low stand- 
ards extends the need to admit to the 
classroom more and more persons who 
are willing to make only meager prepa- 
ration for elementary school teaching. 

2. The Supply of High School Teach- 
ers—Identification of a qualified candi- 
date for high school teaching does not 
depend upon varying state require- 
ments as does the identification of the 
eligible elementary school candidate. 
For all practical purposes the bachelor’s 
degree, including an average of 18 se- 
mester hours of professional prepara- 
tion, is the minimum.’ Table 1 is 
therefore concerned with only those col- 
lege graduates who may be considered 
to be eligible for certification on this 
basis. 

The prospective group of candidates 
to come from the colleges in 1954 is 
divided according to sex and by field 
of major interest. If a student is con- 
centrating in two fields, an arbitrary 
decision has been made and the student 
is reported in only one field. Table | 
shows the 1954 total, by fields, in com- 
parison with the 1953 total, and the 
per cent of change in each field. The 
1953 group was composed of 54,013 
graduates qualified for high school 
teaching certificates; the 1954 group 
will be made up of 26,523 men and 
24,101 women, a total of 50,624, repre- 
senting a decrease of 6.27 per cent in 


8In Arizona, California, District of Colum- 
bia, New York, and Washington the require- 
ment includes a fifth year for the teaching of 
the academic subjects. 


one year. These figures indicate a con- 
tinuance of the steady drop in eligible 
candidates to come from the colleges 
since 1950. 

Table 2 shows the state-by-state dis- 
tribution of the 1953 and 1954 groups, 
separately by sex and by field. 

The full significance of the persistent 
downtrend in the production of pro- 
spective high school teaching candidates 
is shown in Table 3. This table shows 
the total number of bachelor’s degree 
graduates, year by year for a five-year 
period, together with the same data 
concerning the total number of gradu- 
ates who have met or will meet the pre- 
scribed requirements for the high school 
certificate. This latter group is also 
shown in Table 3 according to the vari- 
ous teaching fields. 

A close examination of Table 3 will 
dispel any complacence which may yet 
exist as a result of the plentiful supply 
of qualified candidates in some high 
school teaching fields a few years ago. 
These figures point up clearly the na- 
ture of the new era which the high 
schools of the nation are entering. This 
precipitate drop in number of candi- 
dates must inevitably carry on through 
1955 and 1956 at least, because the pres- 
ent junior and sophomore college class- 
es are known to be the smallest in re- 
cent years. And when this steady de- 
crease in the production of candidates 
is weighed against the impending in- 
crease in high school enrollment, the 
problem of staffing the free public high 
schools of America begins to assume 
new proportions. 

The decrease in total college gradu- 
ates from 1950 to 1954 is 34.3 per cent. 
The four-year decrease in the number 
of these graduates who will qualify for 
high school teaching certificates, how- 
ever, is 41.7 per cent. In 1950 the total 
of this latter group was 86,890; in 1954 
it will be only 50,624. 

The problem is further complicated 
by the fact that this steady downward 
trend since 1950 has not struck all of 
the high school teaching fields evenly. 
In a four-year period, art has sustained 








TABLE 2.—Torat Numeper or Cottece anp Untversrry Decres Canpipates, sy Sex AND 
BY Srate, Wuo Are CompLetTinG CrertiFICATE REQUIREMENTS IN Eacu Srare, tn 1954, 

AND Net CHANGE From 1953 

(THIS TABLE DOES NOT INCLUDE STUDENTS MEETING CERTIFICATE REQUIREMENTS 

at 90-, 60-, on 30-nourn LEveLs) 






































Elementary School Teaching High School Teaching 

State Graduates of 1954 1953 to 1954 Graduates of 1954 1953 to 1954 

Net in Netc in 
Men Women Total | number ercent| Men Women Total | number ercent 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 ) 10 11 

Alabama (White) 39 373 412 —189 -31.45 499 471 970 0 0.00 
Alabama (Negro) 28 3838 416 —90 — 17.79) 250 335 585 —13 —2.17 
Alaska 1 3 4 +2 +100 4 2 6 +6 ientede 
Arizona RS 240 328 -17 —4 189 103 292 +39 15.42 
Arkansas 55 443 498 — 26 —4. 417 395 812 —68 —7.73 
California 718 2,573 3,291 — 466 —12.40| 2,191 1,331 3,522 +483 +15.89 
Colorado 68 333 401 —244 -—37 438 304 742 —352 —32.18 
Connecticut 86 334 420 —25 —-5.6 193 172 365 —31 —7.83 
Delaware (White) 4 50 54 -1 —1. i) 25 34 —20 — 37.04 
Delaware (Negro) l 7 Ss +1 +14. s 4 12 +2 +20.00 
Dist. of Col. (White) 2 35 37 -—22 -37 61 37 98 +11 +12.64 
Dist. of Col. (Negro) 7 64 71 +27 +61.3 44 50 OF +10 +11.90 
Florida 47 656 703 +31 +4.61 441 386 827 —32 —3.73 
Georgia (White) 19 334 353 - —46.1 177 286 463 —70 —13.13 
Georgia (Negro) 37 456 493 +116 +30. 200 168 368 +19 +5.44 
Hawaii 6 69 75 —20 —21. 16 20 36 -9 — 20.00 
oO 14 100 114 +18 +18.7. 148 ag 247 -—2 —0.80 
Illinois 360 1,612 1,972 +165 +9.13) 1,315 1,141 2,456 — 262 —9.64 
ndiana 101 696 797 — 28 —3.3 787 693 1,480 —90 —5.73 
lowa 36 339 375 +10 +2.7 594 537 1,131 —98 —7.97 
61 284 345 —28 —7.51 422 415 837 —24 —2.79 
Kentucky 63 514 577 — 56 —8. 476 482 958 4 —0.42 
Louisiana (White) 78 425 503 — 23 —4.3 330 357 687 +133 +24.01 
Louisiara (Negro) 101 403 504 +192 +61 5a 173 163 336 +97 +40.59 

Maine 82 146 228 - —10.5 146 116 262 —31 —10. 
Maryland (White) 56 204 260 —37 — 12.46) 186 170 356 — 28 —7.29 
Maryland (Negro) i 87 98 +12 +1395 35 51 86 +22 +434.38 
Massachusetts 175 1,099 1,27 —96 —7.01 718 723 1,441 — 209 — 12.67 
ichi 373 1,558 1,931 —55 —2.77| 1,094 886 1,980 — 239 —10.77 
Minnesota 54 464 518 —73 -—12.3 772 636 1,408 -—78 —5.25 

Mississippi (White) 180 ll 191 +32 +20.15 316 325 641 —48 —6. 
Mississippi (Negro) 3 75 78 +25 +47.17, 72 126 198 -57 —22.35 
Missouri 69 630 699 — 185 — 20.93) 47 416 895 — 162 —15.33 
Montana 28 36 64 —33 — 34.02) 139 123 262 +14 +5.65 
Nebraska 36 224 260 — 58 — 18.24) 277 241 518 —127 —19.69 
Nevada 2 48 50 +2 +4.17 22 11 33 +8 +32.00 
New Hampshire 21 77 98 +7 +7 .69) 76 72 148 +3 +2.07 
New Jersey 82 502 584 +32 +5. 8 307 383 690 — 109 —13.64 
New Mexico 58 131 189 —46 —19.57 164 87 251 —46 —15.49 
New York 635 4,590 5,225 +348 +7.14 2,012 2,198 4,210 +275 +6.99 
North Carolina (White) 37 626 663 —4!1 —5§ 82) 531 731 1,262 +18 +1.45 
North Carolina (Negro) 81 442 523 +63 +13.7 281 371 652 +37 +6.02 
North Dakota 6 7 53 —4 —7.02) 178 130 308 —7 —2.22 
Ohio 116 1,176 1,292 — 307 —19.20 1,238 978 2,216 —707 — 24.19 
Oklahoma 68 433 501 —319 ae 727 517 1,244 —90 —6.75 
n 220 265 485 -—10 —2. 254 224 478 —72 —13.09 
Pennsylvania 222 1,221 1,443 — 86 —5.62) 1,404 1,345 2,749 —313 —10.22 
Rhode Island 7 S8O 87 +11 +14.47 SS 47 135 —16 —10.60 
South Carolina (White) s 221 229 +31 +15.66) 221 291 512 +73 +16.63 
South Carolina (Negro) 55 201 256 — 46 — 15.23 168 139 307 —2 —0.65 
South Dakota 12 60 72 +4 +5.88 194 142 336 -7 2.06 
Tennessee 64 599 663 +53 +8. 69) 934 843 1,777 — 104 —5.53 
Texas (White) 90 1,031 1,121 —191 —14.56 1,595 1,441 3,036 —707 — 18.89 
Texas (Negro) 51 252 303 -8 — 2.57) 329 402 731 — 105 —12.56 
Utah 76 348 424 — 88 —17 + 268 152 420 —73 —14.81 
Vermont 40 95 135 — 33 —19.64 65 57 122 —30 —19.74 
Viewinta® (White) 4 395 399 +6 +1.53 192 368 560 —47 —7.%4 
Virginia (Negro) 9 157 166 +40 +31.75 118 164 282 +33 +13.25 
Ww ington 157 607 764 —65 —7 .84 532 272 RO4 +6 +0.75 
West Virginia (White) 34 164 198 +15 +3. 314 274 588 —54 —8.41 
West Virginia (Negro) 6 43 49 —-11 -18.33 67 55 122 +3 +2.52 
nsin 121 614 735 — 204 —21.7 587 598 1,185 — 137 — 10.36 
Wyoming 1 28 29 —24 —45.2 _& 19 61 -1 —1.61 
TOTAL 5. 5,37 70 29, 718 35,088 -—2,342 —-6 26:26, 524 524 24,100 50, 624 —3,389 —6.27 





Read table thus: The 1954 
ualified for 


women q 


teac 
requirements in the different states. For more “ietailed 
see Appendix A. 


uates of Alabama 
tary school 


reports of supply in each 


and universities for white students will include 39 men and 


table reports = ¢ degree students, regardless of varying 
teaching field, by sex, in each state, 
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a drop of only 12.3 per cent in the total 
annual number of eligible candidates. 
Music has fallen 13.6 per cent; home 
economics 17.3 per cent; women’s physi- 
cal and health education, 21.7 per cent. 
At the other extreme is science, where 
the potential supply has decreased 56.3 
per cent since 1950. Other teaching 
fields to sustain a decrease of at least 
50 per cent are: industrial arts, 55.7 
per cent; men’s physical and health edu- 
cation, 53.0 per cent; social science, 52.8 
per cent; mathematics, 50.6 per cent; 
agriculture, 50.3 per cent. 

Underlying all of these “supply” fig- 
ures is one stubborn fact: the propor- 


TABLE 3.—NuMBER or COLLEGE 


tion of men to women is undergoing a 
profound change in the high school 
teaching corps; teachers of science, in- 
dustrial arts, men’s physical education, 
social science, mathematics, and agri- 
culture—either exclusively or predomi- 
nantly men—are disappearing most rap- 
idly. Table 1 shows the distribution of 
the forthcoming 1954 group by sex. Ta- 
ble 1 also shows the field hit hardest— 
science—according to the number of 
men and women with major prepara- 
tion in general science, biology, chem- 
istry, or physics who may be expected 
to graduate in 1954 with qualifications 
to teach these subjects. 


GRADUATES; NUMBER PREPARED TO TreAcH IN HIGH 


Scuoo.; NuMBER PREPARED TO TEACH IN CERTAIN DESIGNATED FIELDs, WITH PER 
Cent oF YEAR-BY-YEAR CHANGE, 1950-1954 














College Graduates 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
Receiving bachelor’s degrees................ 433 ,734 384 ,352 331,924 304 , 857 285 . 000 
Per cent change from 1950................. cee —11.4% —23.5% —29.7% —34.3%* 
Prepared to teach in high school............ 86 ,890 73,015 61,510 54,013 50,624 
Per cent change from 1950................. - —16.0% —29.2% —37.8% —41.7% 
ES Oy SURE BET kn soscevcececcedess 2,225 2,296 2,249 2,019 1,951 
Per cent change from 1950................. ions +3.2% +1.1% —9.3% —12.3% 
Prepared to teach MUSIC................. 5,296 4,652 4,882 4,641 4,576 
Per cent change from 1950................. ieee —12.2% —7.8% —12.4% —13.6% 
Prepared to teach HOME ECONOMICS.... 4,899 4,640 4,648 4,282 4,053 
Per cent change from 1950................. eniadl —5.3% —5.1% —12.6% —17.3% 
red to teach WOMEN’S PHYSICAL 
i  Getiin ob eee 6ee eee bt eee s 3,178 2,562 2,607 2,485 2,489 
Per cent change from 1950................. cane —19.4% —18.0% —21.8% —21.7% 
Prepared to teach ENGLISH............... 10,709 9,461 8,211 7,166 6,727 
Per cent change from 1950................. women —11.7% —23.3% —33.1% —37.2% 
Prepared to teach FOREIGN LANGUAGE. . 2,193 2,133 1,859 1,519 1,364 
Per cent change from 1950................. eae —2.7% —15.2% —30.7% —37.8% 
Prepared to teach COMMERCE........... 7,235 5,750 5,165 4,571 4,426 
Per cent change from 1950........ cabodnene ood —20.5% —28.6% —36.8% —38.8 
Prepared to teach AGRICULTURE........ 3,294 2,404 1,891 1,601 1,636 
Per cent change from 1950...............+.. shen —27.0% —42.6% —51.4% — 50.3% 
Prepared to teach MATHEMATICS........ 4,618 4,118 3,142 2,573 2,281 
Per cent change from 1950...............+.- aden —10.8% —32.0% —44.3% —50.6% 
Prepared to teach SOCIAL SCIENCE...... 15,349 12,178 9,406 8,149 7,240 
Per cent change from 1950.............64++ cose —20.7% —38.7% —46.9% —52.8% 
Prepared teach MEN’S PHYSICAL 
PEDUCATION Satis thks eeetenmee o 10,614 8,179 6,546 5,416 4,990 
Per cent change from 1950................. jane —22.9% —38.3% —49.0% —53.0% 
Prepared to teach INDUSTRIAL ARTS. . 4,890 4,284 3,161 2,570 2,165 
Per cent change from 1950..............+-. a —12.4% —35.4% —47.4% —55.7% 
Prepared to teach SCIENCE............... 9,096 7,507 5,246 4,381 3,978 
Per cent change from 1950...............5. eS —17.5% —40.3% —51.8% — 56.3% 























« Estimate. 
* Calculated on estimate. 
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Part 11—Demand for Teachers 


How can the “demand for teachers” 
be measured? Two avenues of approach 
to the problem seem to be most ob- 
vious. 


One method is to conduct periodic 
inquiries—say on the first day of June, 
July, August, and September—among 
the local employing officials throughout 
a state, to ascertain how many teaching 
posts are yet vacant at each grade level 
and in each field. This is essentially a 
study of anticipated demands before 
they are met through the actual em- 
ployment of teachers. This procedure 
has value, during the summer, in indi- 
cating the day-to-day situation. It has 
the inescapable weakness, however, of 
not indicating how many new persons, 
coming from outside the profession, 
will be demanded if all requirements 
are met. This is true because a large 
but undetermined number of the vacan- 
cies reported will be filled by teachers 
leaving their former places to accept 
new positions. Thus no more than one 
new person may actually be needed to 
fill a vacancy reported by one school in 
June, another school in July, another 
in August, and still another in Septem- 
ber, due to the shift of teachers from 
place to place. To strike a total of these 
reported vacancies, therefore, would 
be to give a misleading impression of 
the total number of new teachers de- 
manded, if all needs are met. This is 
not to say that such month-by-month 
reporting is without value, but the re- 
sults should not be considered to be a 
measure of demand. 

Another method of determining the 
real “demand for teachers”—regularly 
used since the beginning of this annual 
national study—is to identify each new 
teacher found to be at work after the 
school year is under way, and to classify 
these new teachers according to the 


types of positions they are occupying. 
A “new teacher” is one who was not 
employed anywhere as a teacher the 
preceding school year. Thus all teach- 
ers who shifted from position to posi- 
tion are eliminated from the report. 
The new teacher may have been a col- 
lege student the preceding year; he may 
have been employed in industry or he 
may have been in military service; she 
may have been a homemaker. The criti- 
cal factor is that the new teacher came 
from outside the profession and thus 
satisfied a “demand.” 


It is not easy to conduct a “demand 
for teachers” study on this _last-de- 
scribed basis. Channels of reporting 
must be established, and every local dis- 
trict must participate. The value of 
the findings, however, is readily recog- 
nized. If the data are carefully com- 
piled from year to year, they constitute 
a sound basis for predicting not only 
the total number of new persons need- 
ed, but—perhaps even more important 
—these findings are, in fact, a descrip- 
tion of the positions likely to be open 
to new persons coming from outside the 
teaching profession. The situation is 
not confused by the inclusion of the 
better openings to which teachers in 
service advance as professional promo 
tions. 

The investigation of the “demand 
for teachers” in this annual national 
study is limited to the search for “new 
teachers,” as just described. Each year 
a larger number of states find it possi- 
ble to participate. Table 4 presents a 
composite report from 29 states, Alaska, 
and the District of Columbia. The in- 
dividual state tables will be found in 
Appendix B. Incomplete but meaning- 
ful reports from California, Mississippi, 
New Jersey, and South Dakota will also 
be found in Appendix B, although not 
included in Table 4. 
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The Demand for Elementary 
School Teachers 


Most commonly the demand for 
teachers is regarded as the need for new 
entrants into the profession to replace 
those who leave the classroom because 
of death, age or disability retirement, or 
to resume formal study, to accept other 
employment, to enter military service, 
to devote full time to homemaking, or 
for other reasons. This may be desig- 
nated the “replacement” demand. 

It is now widely recognized, also, that 
there is a second, and rapidly expand- 
ing, demand for “additional” teachers 
to accommodate the sensational growth 
in elementary school enrollment. It is 
not so generally recognized, however, 
that there are three other persistent 
categories of demand for qualified ele- 
mentary school teachers. They are: (1) 
to relieve overcrowding, (2) to provide 
instruction where it is not now offered 
in such widely neglected areas as health 
education, safety education, handcrafts, 
music, art, and remedial speech and 
reading, and (3) to replace those per- 
sons now serving as teachers whose 
preparation is woefully below mini- 
mum standards. These three latter cate- 
gories, if they were fully met, might be 
considered nonrecurring demands, in 
contrast with the two annually recur- 
ring demands first mentioned. There 
is much encouraging evidence at hand 
to indicate that the elementary school 
staffs in most states are being steadily 
upgraded through the replacement 
(and aggressive inservice training) of 
the least well-prepared teachers, but 
there is little evidence of relief in the 
other two nonrecurring categories. 

Line 22 of Table 4 shows that in the 
29 reporting states and Alaska and the 
District of Columbia, 35,338 new ele- 
mentary school teachers were employed 
at the beginning of the 1953-54 school 
year. The total number of elementary 
school teachers in service in these areas 
is $26,801. The new teachers, therefore, 
are 10.8 per cent of the total. If this 
relation of new teachers to all teachers 


is representative of conditions through- 
out the nation—and it may or may not 
be true in some states—it would seem 
to point to the employment of 73,771 
new teachers last September—10.8 per 
cent of the 683,156 elementary school 
teachers now in service. 


On the same basis the Sixth Anuual 
National Teacher Supply and Demand 
Report, issued in March 1953, indi- 
cated the probable employment of 
63,830 new elementary school teachers 
in September 1952. This figure was de- 
rived from the complete report of de- 
mand in 26 states, Alaska, the District 
ot Columbia, and Hawaii. 

While it seems fair to assume that the 
estimated employment of 73,771 new 
elementary school teachers last Septem- 
ber is broadly indicative of the true 
situation, there is, unhappily, no avail- 
able means of showing how many of 
these new teachers were employed to: 
(1) replace retiring teachers, (2) serve 
additional enrollments, (3) relieve over- 
crowding, (4) enrich the instructional 
program, or (5) displace unqualified 
teachers. Further research would serve 
to clarify this issue. It seems likely, how- 
ever, that the great majority of all new 
teachers are replacements for those 
quitting the classroom, although it is 
known that a _ substantial number 
(probably closely coinciding with the 
number of new classrooms put into 
service) was added to meet the expand- 
ing enrollment, and that probably a 
negligible number went into the other 
three categories of need. In any case, it 
is fair to assume that the number of 
new elementary school teachers em- 
ployed last September totaled about 
twice the number of 1953 graduates 
(37,430) who emerged from the col- 
leges with major preparation for ele- 
mentary toed teaching. These figures 


show clearly the extent to which the 
elementary schools are dependent upon: 
(1) the willingness of former teachers 
to return to the classroom, (2) the 
availability of surplus candidates for 
high school teaching, (3) the availabil- 
ity of liberal arts degree holders who 
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may be induced to take brief “conver- 
sion” courses or enter the classroom 
without any professional preparation, 
or (4) the expediency of granting tem- 
porary licenses to those persons with 
little or no preparation for elementary 
school instruction. The time cannot 
yet be foreseen, even in the distant fu- 
ture, when the available supply of com- 
petent, qualified elementary school 
teachers will be equal to the demand. 


The Demand for High School 
Teachers 


Since 1947, when the elementary 
school enrollment began to expand, em- 
phasis has centered almost entirely 
upon the demand for teachers at that 
grade level. For several years the high 
schools have been riding along on an 
even keel, with little change in total 
number of students to be educated, and 
with the supply of qualified potential 
candidates emerging from the colleges 
each year far outnumbering those pre- 
pared for elementary school service. In 
fact, there is much reason to believe 
that the elementary schools have sub- 
stantially lifted the educational status 
of their staffs by absorbing a consider- 
able number of degree graduates whose 
first interest was high school teaching. 


Now the scene is changing rapidly; 
the supply of prospective high school 
teachers coming from the colleges has 
been cut almost in half in a brief four- 
year period, and the high school enroll- 
ment is at the point of beginning an in- 
crease which, within the next five years, 
will be sensational. The current de- 
mand for high school teachers, and its 
relation to current supply, now begins 
to take on new meaning. The nature 
of the changes yet to come can be clear- 
ly foreseen. 

Table 4 (line 21, column 21) shows 
that in the 29 reporting states and 
Alaska and the District of Columbia 


22,672 new high school teachers were 
employed at the beginning of the 1953- 
54 school year. The total number of 
high school teachers in service in these 
areas is 166,539. The new teachers, 
therefore, are 13.6 per cent of the total. 
If this relation of new teachers to all 
teachers is typical of conditions in the 
entire nation—and here again this may 
or may not be true—it would point to 
the probable employment of 47,471 
new teachers last September—13.6 per 
cent of the 349,051 high school teachers 
in service. On the same basis this re- 
port a year ago showed an estimated 
employment of 41,004 new high school 
teachers, on the basis of reports from 
the 26 participating states and Alaska, 
the District of Columbia, and Hawaii. 


Table 4 contains much information 
concerning the nature of the high 
school positions filled by new teachers 
last September. It must be noted, how- 
ever, that this composite table presents 
only the average situation. Each of the 
41 tables in Appendix B indicates the 
nature of the positions filled by new 
teachers in a specific area. 

As indicated in Part I of this report, 
the total potential “supply” of new 
high school teachers has decreased from 
86,890 in 1950 to a promised 50,624 in 
1954. If the foregoing indications of 
demand are reasonably accurate, the 
changing nature of the current situa- 
tion can be seen; the flow of qualified 
graduates from the colleges could actu- 
ally fall below the number of new high 
school teachers required next Septem- 
ber. And it is wholly unrealistic, of 
course, to presume that all of these col- 
lege graduates who are eligible for cer- 
tificates will apply for teaching posi- 
tions. Part IV of this report presents 
much convincing evidence to the con- 
trary concerning the vocational destina- 
tion of a group of most recent college 
graduates in thirteen states. 
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Part i1l—Analysis of Preparation of 
Elementary School Teachers 


How well prepared are the members 
of the elementary school teaching corps? 
This question has a vital relation to 
the study of teacher supply and demand 
because there has been, and continues 
to be, a most persistent demand for 
competent, qualified teachers to replace 
those lacking in preparation. It is es- 
sential to have up-to-date information 
as a basis for both short-term and long- 
range planning. 

Perhaps the greatest block to full pro- 
fessional status for teaching has been 
the low estate of the typical elementary 
school teacher. Not just years but dec- 
ades ago high school teachers attained 
a level of prestige and public recogni- 
tion not yet achieved by elementary 
teachers in many states and regions of 
the nation. This difference must be at- 
tributed largely to the fact that the 
high school teacher almost universally 
has been known to be a college gradu- 
ate. Until fairly recently the high school 
teacher has enjoyed a distinct salary ad- 
vantage; even yet high school teaching, 
although employing fewer numbers, at- 
tracts many more college students who 
pursue teacher education programs 
than does elementary school teaching. 


A study of the attending circum- 
stances strongly suggests that a higher 
level of educational attainment has 
been, and is, the distinctive characteris- 
tic which earns professional recognition 
and public prestige. As teaching seeks 
to strengthen and unify itself as a 
means of advancing on all fronts, it be- 
comes imperative that the general edu- 
cational status of each unit be under 
constant re-examination. Attention is 
quite properly focused upon the great 
body of elementary school teachers who 
constitute the majority of all persons 
engaged in the educational system of 
the nation. 


Prior to World War II elementary 
school teaching was at a great disad- 
vantage, due to the generally modest 
educational attainments of its practi- 
tioners. As we emerged from the war, 
thirteen states had a high level of prepa- 
ration as a requirement “on the books” 
but everywhere it was common prac- 
tice to accept persons without college 
degrees for service in the elementary 
school classroom. 

Since 1945 the concept of adequate 
education of small children has under- 
gone a profound change in all but a 
few of the states. The thirteen states 
which were not even nominally enforc- 
ing their college degree requirement for 
the standard certificate have now been 
joined by twelve others in a realistic 
effort to bring the whole state elemen- 
tary school corps to that level. Five 
other states have designated future 
dates for the establishment of the de- 
gree requirement, and in all but one or 
two of the remaining states, the mini- 
mum requirement for the teaching li- 
cense has been greatly strengthened. 
Truly, elementary education can be 
said to be “on the march.” Its tragedy 
is that it started from such a low level 
—and still has so far to go. 

Perhaps the clearest measure of this 
progress is brought to light by the an- 
nual analysis, state by state, of the edu- 
cational attainments of the teachers in 
service. In broad terms this advance is 
shown in Table 5. These year-by-year 
summaries are not based on reports 
from an identical list of states, and thus 
they should be interpreted as general 
indications of the trend, rather than 
exact measures. Since 1949, however, 
the number of participating states may 
be considered to be fairly representa- 
tive. 
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Tasie 5.—PREPARATION OF ALL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS IN CERTAIN STATES, INDICATED IN 
SEMESTER Hours oF CREDIT, ANNUALLY SINCE 1949 














Number of 120 or More Hrs, 60-119 Hrs. Less Than 60 Hrs. Total 

States No. of Per Cent No. of Per Cent No. of Per Cent No. of Per Cent 
Year Participating* Teachers of Total Teachers of Total Teachers of Total Teachers of Total 
1949 23 108,827 49.07 75,653 84.02 87,507 16.91 221,787 100.00 
1950 37 156,768 46.71 122,734 86.57 56,117 16.72 335,6]9 100.00 
1951 39 184,307 48.85 133,430 85.36 59,594 15.79 877,331 100.00 
1952 36 201,731 54.65 123,428 83.44 43,987 11.91 869,146 100.00 
1953 30 209,176 60.44 108,068 81.23 28,848 8.33 846,092 100.00 
1954 34 275,649 65.50 118,190 28.10 27,192 6.40 421,031 100.00 





* Not exactly the same states participated each year. 


antil the close of the academic year. 


In 1949, among the 221,787 elemen- 
tary teachers in service in the 23 re- 
porting states, only 49.07 per cent had 
achieved bachelor’s degree status, and 
as many as 16.91 per cent had com- 
pleted less than half the requirements 
for college graduation. In 1950 and 
1951 these per cents varied only a little, 
but this apparent lack of progress is 
due to the fact that more states joined 
in the study, and among them were sev- 
eral states with the lowest levels of re- 
quirement for certification.‘ 

In 1952 the per cent of degree hold- 
ers advanced to 54.65 (from 49.07 in 
1949) and the per cent of teachers with 
less than two years of college prepara- 
tion fell to 11.91 (from 16.91 in 1949). 
In 1953 the composite report showed 
60.44 per cent with degrees, and 8.33 
per cent in the lowest bracket. The 


4The list of states participating in this part 
of the study each year is shown in the Annual 
National Teacher Supply and Demand Report 
for that year. 


Several state offices cannot complete this study 


current report, covering 421,031 teach- 
ers now in the elementary school class- 
rooms, shows that 275,649—65.5 per 
cent—hold college degrees, and only 
27,192—6.4 per cent—are below the 60- 
semester-hour level. Here again, how- 
ever, it must be pointed out that the 
list of reporting states has changed each 
year. This year, for the first time, Cali- 
fornia is included, and that state’s 
41,056 elementary school teachers, with 
87.4 per cent holding degrees, tend to 
upgrade the whole group. 

The figures shown in Table 5 are 
substantial evidence that progress is be- 
ing made, but the full picture will not 
become clear until this analysis is ex- 
tended to all states and includes every 
teacher in service. Meanwhile, a part of 
this national picture is shown clearly 
by the reports of the ten states (and 
the District of Columbia) which have 
reported each year, 1949-1954 inclusive. 
These figures, shown in Table 6, indi- 
cate quite accurately the forward march 








TABLE 6.—PREPARATION OF ALL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS IN 10 STATES AND THE DISTRICT OF 
CoLuMBIA, INDICATED IN SEMESTER Hours OF CREDIT, ANNULLY SINCE 1949* 














120 or More Hrs. 60-119 Hrs. Less Than 60 Hrs. Total 

No. of Per Cent No. of Per Cent No. of Per Cent No. of Per Cent 
Year Teachers of Total Teachers of Total Teachers of Total Teachers of Total 
1949 54,947 47.67 42,395 86.78 17,924 15.55 115,266 100.00 
1950 57,915 50.58 38,666 83.77 17,918 15.65 114,499 100.00 
1951 69,083 57.12 $8,475 81.82 13,379 11.06 120,937 100.00 
1952 73,643 59.68 89,048 81.64 10.705 8.68 123,396 100.00 
1953 79,297 63.42 87,685 80.14 8,052 6.44 125,034 100.00 
1954 86,302 65.89 38,383 29.31 6,292 4.80 130,977 100.00 





Alabama, Arizona, Connecticut, District of Columbia, 
hio, Utah, Vermont, and Wisconsin. 


* Btates submitting complete eo each year: 
Kansas, Missouri, North Carolina, 
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of elementary teaching, as a steady 
stream of better trained teachers flows 
into the classrooms. In 1949, in these 
ten states, only 47.67 per cent of the 
elementary school teachers held de- 
grees, while as many as 15.55 per cent 
had not yet climbed half way up the 
undergraduate ladder. Five years later, 
in 1954, the whole group in these states 
contains 65.89 per cent college degree 
holders and only 4.8 per cent with less 
than 60 semester hours of credit. The 
degree holders have increased 38.22 per 
cent and the least well-prepared group 
has decreased 69.13 per cent. Perhaps 
this rate of progress is not matched all 
across the nation, but surely this up- 
surge in educational qualifications of 
elementary school teachers is one of the 
most, if not the most distinctive char- 
acteristic of the post-war period. Such 
an advance takes on added meaning 
when balanced against the vast expan- 
sion in numbers of elementary school 
children to be educated during this 
period. 

This progress, substantial as it has 
been, has not been achieved uniformly 
among the states. In general, the states 
which emerged from the war with the 
best requirements “on the books” have 
led not only in the return to the actual 
practice of these standards, but also in 
making further progress. A detailed 
analysi ossible here, would show 
clearly that the states with the higher 
standards attract more students inter- 
ested in making substantial preparation 
for entrance into the teaching profes- 
sion, while the states with lowest stand- 
ards attract fewer into the training pro- 

ams. 

The 1953-54 picture, state by state, is 
shown in Table 7. Separate reports of 
the qualifications of elementary school 
teachers are shown for thirty-two states, 
Alaska, and the District of Columbia. 
In six states and the District of Colum- 
bia the white and Negro teachers are 
reported separately. At the top of the 


list, with 98 per cent of all elementary 
school teachers holding college degrees, 
are Arizona and the Negro corps in 
North Carolina. In eleven of the re- 
porting states as many as 75 per cent of 
the teaching corps’ hold college de- 
grees; in twelve states between 50 and 
75 per cent of the teachers® have at- 
tained this level of preparation; and in 
twelve states less than 50 per cent of the 
elementary school teachers® have done 
so. Two states report less than 25 per 
cent of this group are college graduates. 


Table 7 also contains another type 
of evidence—the rate of progress being 
made through the introduction of the 
newly employed group last September. 
In fifteen states and the District of Co- 
lumbia a separate analysis of the prepa- 
ration of this new group was made. 
These reports are shown in italics in 
Table 7. In Arizona, for the fourth 
straight year, and in the district of Co 
lumbia, for the third consecutive year, 
it was possible to fill all vacancies with 
college graduates. At the other extreme 
among the states making this separate 
analysis is Nebraska. Among the whole 
body of 8,980 elementary school teach- 
ers in that state only 24 per cent hold 
college degrees, and among the newly 
employed group of 1,299 teachers only 
12.8 per cent are college graduates. Al- 
though not shown in this report, it is 
known that this unfavorable situation 
in Nebraska is induced largely by the 
demands of some four thousand one- 
room rural schools where the annual re- 
placement demand runs as high as 25 
per cent. 

Each year additional states find it 
possible to participate in this study. 
Once complete coverage is achieved, 
the real demand for elementary school 
teachers will come into sharper focus. 


5Either white or Negro, when reported sep- 
arately. 
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Part 1V—Occupations of 1953 College Graduates 
Prepared to Teach 


In Part I of this report it was point- 
ed out that the “supply of teachers” 
comes from several different sources, 
but that only one of these sources is 
susceptible of measurement. This group 
is composed of the annual flow of grad- 
uates from the colleges who will, at the 
end of the academic year, conclude pro- 
grams of study entitling them to stand- 
ard teaching certificates. In Part I it 
was further pointed out that complete 
coverage, including every higher insti- 
tution in the nation, has been achieved 
in the effort to report the number of 
these graduates according to the nature 
of their preparation. Furthermore, a 
final report on the number of college 
graduates of the year just closed is 
made annually. It was indicated that, 
in 1952-53, the colleges produced 37,- 
430 graduates with major preparation 
for elementary school teaching and 54,- 
013 graduates who met the require- 
ments for high school teaching certifi- 
cates. In broad terms, then, it could be 
said that prior to September in 1953, 
there came from the colleges 91,443 
degree graduates who were qualified 
for the consideration of elementary 
and high school employing authorities. 


The critical question is this: How 
many of this “supply of teachers” ac- 
tually appeared in the classrooms as 
teachers? In other words, how effective 
was the teaching profession in obtain- 
ing the services of these newly gradu- 
ated eligibles? 


It is recognized, of course, that gen- 
eral economic conditions dictate the 
manner in which a year’s crop of col- 
lege graduates is absorbed into the la- 
bor force of the nation. Much confi- 
dence, however, has been placed in 
the presumption that college students 


who voluntarily elect the professional 
courses prescribed by the state certifi- 
cating agency have at least a consider- 
able measure of interest in teaching. 
For the major in elementary education 
these requirements commonly com- 
mand some 30 semester hours, or about 
one-fourth of the whole undergraduate 
program. For the high school certifi- 
cate these requirements usually are a 
little less extensive, tending to average 
some 18 semester hours. It seemed rea- 
sonable to presume, therefore, that the 
great body of these college graduates 
would enter candidacy for teaching po- 
sitions, excepting only those women 
who turn to homemaking as a full-time 
occupation. On this basis the annual 
report on the “supply of teachers” has 
been given widespread consideration. 


As a part of this, the seventh annual 
national study of teacher supply and 
demand, colleges were asked to conduct 
follow-up studies. The effort was made 
to ascertain the occupation om Novem- 
ber 1, 1953, of each of the 1952-53 
graduates qualified to seek a teaching 
position. It was found that many col- 
leges regularly conduct such follow-up 
studies but that many others do not do 
so. In thirteen states and Hawaii it 
was found that practically complete 
state-wide reports could be compiled 
from the data available through the 
colleges. In these areas the 1953 class 
included 1,894 men and 8,753 women 
majors in elementary education, and 
6,781 men and 5,324 women qualified 
for the high school teaching certificate 
and with majors in the various high 
school teaching fields. 


Table 8 shows the distribution of 
these 1953 college graduates according 
to their occupation last November 1. 
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Of the men majoring in elementary ed- 
ucation, 55.7 per cent were found to be 
teaching. Of the women similarly pre- 
pared, 81.7 per cent were reported to 
be in the classroom. Of the 6,781 men 
who met requirements for the high 
school certificate, 43.0 per cent were re- 
ported to be teaching, and of the 5,324 
women eligible for certificates, 66.4 per 
cent were so employed. In other words, 
of the 22,752 eligible graduates in these 
states, only 14,654, or 64.4 per cent, ac- 
tually entered the teaching profession. 
Of the 10,647 men and women pre- 
pared for high school teaching, the 
effectiveness of the school employing 
authorities in obtaining their services 
was only 53.3 per cent. 

Columns 2 and 3 in Table 8 show 
the distribution of the newly employed 
high school teachers by teaching field 
and by sex. The industrial arts field, 
with 53.3 per cent, seems to be the most 
effective, and chemistry, with 24.2 per 
cent, seems to be the least effective in 
claiming the men graduates eligible for 
teaching. The success of the various 
high school fields in obtaining the 
teaching services of the eligible women 
ranges generally between 50 and 75 per 
cent, chemistry again being low with 
only 39.4 per cent. 


With the loss of one of every three 
(35.6 per cent) of the eligible candi- 
dates in the 1953 class clearly indicated, 
the question becomes: What other ac- 
tivities claim eligible teaching candi- 
dates? Columns 4-17 of Table 8 yield 
some interesting information. 


Military service, which re-entered the 
picture in late 1950 and which prom- 
ises to be a continuing prior demand 
upon the manpower of the nation, 
claims 14.0 per cent of the men eligible 
for elementary school teaching and 22.2 
per cent of the men who were poten- 
tial high school teaching candidates. 
There is not yet available any evidence 
to account for the distribution of this 
loss among the teaching fields. 


Further formal study attracts just un- 
der 10 per cent of the elementary and 
just over 10 per cent of the high school 
men eligible to enter teaching, but has 
little attraction for the women, as 
shown in columns 6 and 7 of Table 8. 
The distribution of the men among the 
high school fields is interesting. Al- 
most four of every ten men who ma- 
jored in foreign languages and more 
than one in every five men who ma- 
jored in chemistry are reported to be 
engaged in advanced study. The fields 
of agriculture, commerce, industrial 
arts, and physical education, on the 
other hand, suffer little or no competi- 
tion from the graduate schools for the 
eligible men. 

The category of “otherwise gainfully 
employed” also varies widely in its in- 
fluence upon the whole group of eligi- 
bles to teach. Only 1.9 per cent of the 
elementary women are thus lost, but 
the attrition among high school women 
is at four times this rate—7.8 per cent. 
Eight per cent of the eligible elemen- 
tary men entered other occupations, as 
did 9.3 per cent of the high school men. 
Within the high school group, com- 
merce and chemistry lost both men and 
women most heavily to the pull of busi- 
ness and industry. Mathematics and 
the other sciences, with only a small 
number of women majors, also lost 
seriously to other employment opportu- 
nities. 

The immediate loss of women to the 
occupation of homemaking was report- 
ed to be four per cent at the elementary 
level and 7.2 per cent among high 
school women. Since early withdrawal 
from teaching—either temporarily or 
permanently—for homemaking is not 
indicated in this report, these percent- 
ages probably do not reflect the full 
impact of this factor upon teacher sup- 
ply and demand. 

Columns 12-15 of Table 8 confirm 
the existing high level of employment 
opportunities for college graduates, 
both men and women. Only a fraction 
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of one per cent of the 1953 graduates 
are reported to be actively seeking 
either teaching or nonteaching posi- 
tions. 

Some 12.3 per cent of the total group 
of 1953 potential teaching candidates 
in the reporting states are in the “no 
information” column—14.] per cent of 
the men and 11.3 per cent of the wom- 
en. College authorities, in commenting 
upon the effectiveness of their follow- 
up studies, express the belief that the 
“lost” men are most likely somewhere 
in the labor force—that they probably 
have obtained satisfactory employment 
and thus have not retained active con- 
tact with the college. Columns 4 and 
5 of Table 8, therefore, are more likely 
to suffer from under-reporting than are 
the other columns as regards men. The 
women who failed to report, on the 
other hand, are explained by college 
authorities as most likely being en- 
gaged in homemaking, and thus not in- 
terested in the services of the college 
placement bureau. If this assumption 
is correct, then the per cent of women 
shown in column 11, Table 8, is prob- 
ably smaller than it should be. 

In interpreting the data presented in 
this part of the report, it should be kept 
in mind that eligible high school can- 
didates are identified only by each stu- 
dent’s major field of preparation; no 
effort has been made to classify these 
potential teachers according to their 
minor fields. It must also be noted that 
a 1953 graduate who is reported to be 
teaching is not necessarily teaching in 
his major field of preparation, nor even 
at the grade level for which the col- 
lege preparation was pointed. Many 
more facts are needed in order to see 
the full picture, but the facts contained 
here are basic to these questions: Why 
do college graduates, after completing 
all requirements for teaching, not 
choose to enter candidacy for teaching 
positions? What must be done to at- 
tract them in larger numbers? Answers 
to these questions must be found if the 
teaching profession is to achieve full 
utilization of its potential manpower. 


Not only must a far greater number of 
students enter teacher education pro- 
grams—teaching must strengthen the 
competitive attractiveness of the class- 
room to pull into service the college 
graduates who indicate an initial in- 
terest in teaching by fulfilling certifi- 
cate requirements. 


Summary Statement 


The annual national teacher supply 
and demand study has, this year, added 
a fourth part to the three which have 
comprised the earlier investigations. 
This additional feature is concerned 
with the effectiveness of the schools in 
their efforts to obtain the services of the 
annual supply of eligible candidates 
coming from the colleges. The fore- 
going report should therefore be of 
even wider service, both to educational 
workers at all levels and to interested 
citizens generally. All persons who ap- 
preciate the contribution of the Amer- 
ican public school system may well be 
concerned about the facts brought to 
light in this study. 

The staffing of the elementary and 
high schools with competent, fully pre- 
pared teachers is not about to be ac- 
complished; this is a goal yet far be- 
yond the horizon. Many thousands of 
children are being denied a fair edu- 
cational opportunity in keeping with 
their potential abilities to contribute 
to a democratic society. In the seem- 
ingly endless struggle of idealogies 
which lies ahead these losses are losses 
to the nation. 

The problem is not a simple one; it 
is highly complex. Full understanding 
and appreciation can come only when 
facts—hard, unprejudiced facts—are 
not only dug out and made available, 
but when they are used as the basis for 
consideration of American educational 
needs. It is not the job of the corps of 
teachers, more than a million strong, 
to shoulder the whole burden. It is our 
task, however, to be informed and to 
help all the people to understand the 
nature of the schools’ need for teachers. 
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APPENDIX A 


Total Number of College and University Students Completing Certificate 





Requirements in the States, Alaska, District of Columbia, and Hawaii, 
by Sex and by Major Field in 1954, and by Major Field in 1953 
Type All white institutions [All Negro institutions All institutions 
of in ALABAMA in ALABAMA ALASKA (Univ. of) in ARIZONA 
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Agriculture t 60 $1 2 ° 25 32 eee eee eee eee ° eee eee eee 
art 1? 13 21 4 2 6 4 coe ee «eee ee 2 3 5 10 
Commerce 55 42 95 5 42 47 4l eee eee eee eee 12 16 2e 17 
English 2s Ls 10 1% ; 64 73 72 eee 8 eee ees eee 13 l2 25 21 
Foreign Language 1 12 13 27 i 5 6 6 eee 1 Bs 4 3 7 3 
Rome Economics 73 73 62 eee 49 49 65 eee 1 1 ee eee 28 28 28 
Industrial Arts 25 eee 25 u 24 eee 24 at eee eee ee ee 40 eee 40 38 
Journa lise ° ° ees ++ eee tee eos 80ers eee , lees 1 1 
Library Science t t 12 eee eee eee eee eee ccc eco eee eee eee eee eee 
Mathematics 46 29 77 t? 13 le 29 3 2 eee a eee 9 1 10 9 
Music 24 3% 59 52 ll 13 ek 15 eee eee eee eee 12 ¢ 12 15 
Physical Ed .--Men x eee ” 9 x eee 30 2 lees lL ese 43 eee 43 % 
Physical Bd.—Women | ... 5é 5 9 eee 16 16 al ) rr > rr eee 19 14 19 
General Science 3 5 48 b>) 23 19 bz x eco eee eee ° Z 2 é 5 
Biology a 5 5 35 6 3 eee eee eee eee eee ll 2 13 ? 
Chenistry 1 2 12 9 ra 3 7 2 eee eee see eee 3 ese 3 3 
sice a . a eee e+e * eee eee eee eee eee 1 e+ 1 « 
Social Selences 2 64 156 188 77? 101 178 203 eee eee eee ese 31 G 40 3 
Speech 3 10 13 lu coe cee eee eee rT) ee TT ee TT 3 2 5 ¢ 
Other 30 10 40 33 18 2 0 16 eee cee) 0 wees PTT) ee TT ee TT 
HIGH SCHOOL TOTAL | 499 4471 «#9Y7O) = (970 250 335 585 5% 4 2 Gane 189 103 292 253 
GRAND TOTAL 552.1107 _ 1) 17% 308 1083 _ 1391 14% 5 5 1 2 277__343.__ 620 _ 598 
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APPENDIX A—Continued 


Total Number of College and University Students Completing Certificate 
Requirements in the 48 States, Alaska, District of Columbia, and Hawaii, 
by Sex and by Major Field in 1954, and by Major Field in 1953 
































Type All white institutions All Negro institutions 
of DELAWARE (Univ. of) DELAWARE (State College) in DIST. OF COLUMBIA in DIST. OF COLUMBIA 
Men Women Total Men Women Total Men Women Total ¥ 
Preparation [ee os, 1954. 1953. [1954 19941954 1953 119541954 19541953 Ys, “eser [Skt 1055 
ELEMENTARY 
120 semester hours 4 50 54 55 1 7 8 7 2 35 37 59 7 64 71 [7a 
90 semester hours eco 00000 eee rue) en) ee eco 840 eee tte ae, a 
j 30 semester hours eco 8 0cee )8=— eee te ea), a en | Prey) er) ee oar) a, ee 
supewramy Tom | 2 50 54 55 | i)? 8 7 2°35 =O #59 7 on wk 
HIGH SCHOOL 
ieulture 2 ccc 2 3 lee 1 6 eo cee) = eee oe une ooo eet ote 
a one 3 3 S Ecce «cc 000: o00 1 1 2 2 1 < 3 ’ 
Commerce ‘a ot. en oe eee aa 4 5 9 e i 4 é 4 
English eee é 4 7 2 2 3 7 10 7 1 3 - 13 
Foreign Language nee 1 1 G Bees ccc ccs 005 1 1 2 eve 3 5 es 
Home Economics eee 6 6 9 eee 3 3 1 eco 1 Lh = ewe eee 5 5 2 
Industrial Arts eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee ee. eee eee ee 2 eee 2 eee 
Library Science eee cee eee eee Pry eee yy eee) ee eee 000 «0 eee wee a a 
Mathematics eee 2 2 1 eee eee eee eee 1 4 5 6 3 2 5 3 
Music eee a 2 2 eee eee eee eee ee. eee eee eee ? 10 17 6 
Physical Ed,—Men S eee 5 8 4 eee | ry 13 eee 13 18 S$ oes S ccc 
Physical Ed.—Women | ... 5 5 7 eos cee eee loee eee 4 4 4 ooo 3 3 1 
General Science eee 820 eee eee ese ccc cee eee 8 3 ll 12 4 a 8 é 
Biology ese 1 1 1 2 eee 2 eee 1 1 2 «ee 4 2 ° s 
Physics eee oe eee 1 eee eee ese eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 
Social Sciences 2 1 3 6 eco eee eee 1 27 8 35 2 13 g al 22 
j Speech eee coo 8= ave 2 coe 0000) = eee tte Pry eee) | eee) ee ne om ae. oe 
Other Pay) en)? ee eco cee 0 cee oe eco eee cee = one mai tee (ee we 
HIGH SCHOOL TOTAL 9 2 34 54 = 4 l2 10 61 77 98 87 44 50 % 8 
GRAND TOTAL 12 7 g8__109 Q 11 20 17 63 72. 13% 146 51 114 165 128 
Type All institutions All white institutions All Negro institutions 
of in FLORIDA in GEORGIA in GEORGIA HAWAII (Univ. of) 
Preparation Men women Total Men Women Total Men Women Total Men Women Total 
1954 1954 1954 1953 91954 _})954_ 19541953 1954 _ 1954 _ 39541953. 1954 39541954. 395.1 
CLEMENTARY 
' 120 semester hours 47 656 703 72 19 334 353 656 37. 456 493377 6 69 75 % 
90 senester hours 9 9 1% 61 6 8 lt 23 eee eee cee eee eee eee eee ° 
60 semester hours BL U2L SS 008 Ft nce cee cee ee a. Ses eee 660-260 ces ; 
30 semester hours 13 79 92 113 ac 20868 | (eee eee ae ae a” ae _ 
ELEMENTARY TOTAL 100 953 1053 W% 25 M2 %7 «+679 37706456 C493 O77 6 69 75 "3 
HIGH SCHOOL 
Agriculture rrr ls see 20 eee 20 27 ;) re 3 13 SB cee 8 8 
art 8 19 27 1 4 5 3 eee ese eee 2 1 1 2 1 
Commerce 24 59 83 113 u 3 47 53 23 23 46 dh eee 4 4 2 
English 30 60 90 69 lu 42 56 7 10 29 39 % 1 3 4 4 
Foreign Language 3 13 16 29 6 5 ll 10 eee ll ll 15 eee eee eee coe 
Home Economics eee 27 27 25 iia 83 83 «6113 saciait 22 22 3 rae 9 9 9 
Industrial Arts 19 2 21 x7 2 eee 26 17 5 eee 5 4 eee eee eee oe 
Journaliss ooo 8 one eee 1 eee eee eco eee coe 000 cee) = eee ooo eee 3= 00 ie 
Library Science eos 10 10 S Ff sce 1 1 1 ae ae ae aaa 1 
—_ 34 al 33 43 7 9 6 Ss 2 2 @ 1 cee l 5 
“J 44 2 6 18 24 21 2 12 u 12 2 1 3 3 
Physical Ed.—Men 18 «ee 118 12) ou. 2 SF > «es 9 ? Stns aah ihe elt 
Physical Ed.—Women | ... 47 47 53 [oe 27 2? 18 eee & SB 200 one ane ote 2 
General Science nz 10 4l 46 21 7 28 25 18 9 27 19 eee 1 5 
Biology al 8 2 u eee 2 2 3 3 4 37 42 ° coe 8 8=00ee eee 
Chenistry 2 eee 2 4 2 1 3 1 lL. eee u 5 eco eee 80 eee oe 
+ 2 eee 2 2% eee eee - 1 1 eee 1 eee eee eee ee. eee 
ences 8 44 130 128 22 48 70 85 40 x” 79 % 
Speech 10 16 2 lu eee é 6 ra eee 008 eee tee - . : 
Other ae hm? - 2s ws | SR SR 4 UE... 
NIGH SCHOOL ToraL |~Zil “38 “827 859 [177 28 463 533 | 200 168 38 39 % 2 % 4s 
GRAND TOTAL 541_ 1339 1880 1833 202___ 628 830 1212 237 624 8) 726 22 >: ee 5 GD PAd 
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. . 
Requirements in the 48 States, Alaska, District of Columbia, and Hawaii, 
> . 
by Sex and by Major Field in 1954, and by Major Field in 1953 
— 
Type All institutions All institutions All institutions All institutions 
of in IDAHO in ILLINOIS in INDIANA . in IOWA . 
Preparat Men Women Total Men Women Total Men Women Tota Men Women Tota 
= 1954 1954 1954 19537 19541954 _ 1954 _1953 1954 1954 1954 _ 1953 1954_ 1954 _1954 1953 _ 
CLEMENTARY t! 
120 semester hours um wo lM % 3%O 12 1972 1807 10h 266% «469797 )= = (825 % %339 +3375) 3S 
9 seuester hours eee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee 4 13 17 20 1 a Q 7 
60 semester hours eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 4 30 2 25 59 CL 956 
30 semester hours eco 0000) 0 eee eee re i n _- eos see see eee 
ELEMENTARY TOTAL wm 10 We S&S] MO 1612 1972 1807 110 746 86 879 €2 1306 1368 1328 
HIGH SCROOL i 
Agriculture WB eee 16 ll 42 ewe 42 56 45 wee 45 50 45 eee 45 68 
art 6 2 8 ¢ 2 4 «+61 1s «648 52 4 30 kk % 
Commerce 4 15 24 7 87 % wl i Uu9 79 63 2 128 50 30 80 81 
Eng lish 6 18 24 26 79 We 23 20 52 125 177s ivi 35 68 103 lll 
Foreign 1 1 2 1 32 65 97 87 10 28 38 5A 18 8 2 18 
Rome Econamice eee & 2% 22 eee 12 W2 138 eee 120 #120 «137 eee 1399 #139 146 
Industriel Arts 10s eee 10 7 es 10 9% 123 41 eee 41 64 29 nee 2 $7 
Journalisa eee eee eee 2 5 4 9 4 eee eee eee eee 5 1 6 2 
Library Science eee 1 1 eee 6 u 2 7 eee 3 3 3 1 1 2 3 
Mathematics 5 2 7 6 7% 41 l7 136 30 10 40 58 33 12 45 53 
Music et 10 2 2 16 «61% «62520278 68 73 #46 197 48 6% Ws 2 
Prysical Bd,—Men 48 eee 48 54 237 eee 237 «293 221 eee 22. 218 13% eee 1M 124 
Physical Ed.—Women eos 38 3 13 coe US US 139 eee 88 68 66 see 38 38 49 
General Seience 3 1 4 7 28 9 37 40 40 15 55 4&7 é@ Uw 60 68 
Biology 6 4 10 9 62 31 93 ll 28 13 41 37 12 7 19 Mu 
Cheatstry R eee 2 ccc 45 5 $0 64 15 3 18 »® 6 2 a a 
Physics 1 1 2 1 30 1 nh 8 “u 3 #17 9 7 2 9 8 
Social Selences 18 5 23 41 168 G&S 24 2% 113 61 17% 182 85 3% 123 «#448 
Speech 1 2 3 3 2 48 90 102 4 19 23 22 2 48 7 70 
Other 6 3 9 Uy wo 77 237 341 9 6 2 49 4 3 7 3 
HIGH SCHOOL TOTAL us 9 27 =%24941315 lll 245 2718 787 693 1480 1570 594 537 1131 1229 
GRAND TOTAL _ 162. =199 %1 U5 1675 2753 4428 452 897 1439 2336 2449 656 1843 2499 2557 g 
Type All institutions All institutions All white institutions All Negro institutions 
of in KANSAS in KENTUCKY in LOUISIANA in LOUISIANA 
Preparat {on Men Women Total Men Women Total Men Women Total Men Women Total 
1954 ___ 954 1954 _ 9531 1954 _ 1954 1954 4953 19541954 _ 1954 19531 9541954 1954 1953 - 
ELEMENTARY e 
120 semester hours 61 284 M5 373 63 514 577 633 7 425 503 526 101 403 504 312 
60 semester hours i171 6™& 1005 1064 27 #158 4185 589 eco eee 0 eee eee eco 8 0eee ove ooo 
30 semester hours eee coe eee = eee eco cee 0 eee eee eco 0 eee See one coe 0000) wee eee 
ELEMENTARY TOTAL 232 118 1350 1437 90 672 2 1222 78 425 503 526 101 403 504 312 
HIGH SCHOOL H 
Agriculture 27 eee 2 20 43 eee 43 25 12 eee 12 vA 18 eee 18 12 
Art 3 vA 22 23 5 ll 16 20 3 7 10 15 3 1 4 4 
Commerce 20 30 50 58 5. 61 li2 108 1s 69 87 7 3 25 28 10 
English 29 65 % 97 32 7 107 106 8 42 50 kh 3 16 19 19 
Foreign Language 3 4 ll 18 eee 6 6 eB 4 8 2 13 eee 3 3 5 
Rome Econanics eee % % 90 eee 97 97 99 eee 77 77 39 eos 23 23 18 
Industrial Arts 51 eee 51 66 » eee » 35 22 eee 22 19 31 eee zn a 
Journaliss eee 2 2 3 eee eee eee eee eee eee eve eee eee eee eee eee 
Library Science eee 3 3 ees eee u 4, 18 eee 6 6 occ eee 
Mathematics 24 15 x” Lh 2 15 35 40 28 lu 9 39 17 ll 28 18 
Music 45 79? 1% 13 “a S&S FB & 3 3 8664 38 2 2 %w 86419 
Physical Bd.—Men % eee % 103 97 eee 97 89 23 eee 123. 1100 % eee ™M 3 
Physical Ed.—Women eee 44 Lh 49 eee 51 51 zn eee % 19 eee 12 12 6 
General Science  « FB 3 © ccc 6 7 So uD 8 4 RB hk 
Biology 18 ? a 2 10 3 £2 5 2 7 7 4 uh 9 
Cheaistry 7 2 9 4 10 2 12 15 > oe lees 6 1 7 1 
Prysice 4 2 6 8 3 eee 3 6 ese eee cee eee eco eee 8 0 eee ee 
Social Sciences 72 28 100 «#412 115 %™ Ud 178 40 uM 7% 58 zn 2 60 50 
Speech - 7» & & 1 2 3 7 ye eco cee = eee 1 
Ower 2 ee a ee a tay aaa, 
HIGH SCHOOL TOTAL | 422 415 837 Sl] 47% 482 SB BH2 330 357 687 554 173 163 3%) 239 
GRAND TOTAL 654__1533_2187__2298 408 __782_190 _}080 |__ 274 566 840 __ 552 g 
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Total Number of College and University Students Completing Certificate 
Requirements in the 48 States, Alaska, District of Columbia, and Hawaii, 
by Sex and by Major Field in 1954, and by Major Field in 1953 









































Type All institutions All white institutions All Negro institutions All institutions 
of in a in MARYLAND in, MARYLAND in MASSACHUSETTS 
Me Ww T Men Wi Total We Men Women 
Preparation | Men, Women Total oc, Me, Women Tote? yoss | Yee, “Pee? T8tt" nasa toe, “ioee TSS2" aos 
ELEMENTARY 
120 semester hours 82 U6 228) 255 56 204 20 297 u 87 98 8} 175 1099 127%, 1370 
90 semester hours 5 u 6 15 eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 
60 semester hours eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 
30 semester hours ece ece eee eee eve eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 
ELEMENTARY TOTAL 87 157 2A 270 56 20, 20 297 u 87 98 8} 175 109 1274 1370 
HIGH SCHOOL 
Agriculture eee eee eee eee 10 eee 10 12 4 eee 4 1 38 eee 3% 40 
Art 6 1 7 2 2 lu 13 2 1 1 2 ees 4 42 56 53 
Commerce ll 4 25 3 1 3 4 9 1 6 7 3 22 55 77 % 
English 7 18 25 2 8 35 43 42 4 10 u 6 7h 132 206 185 
Foreign Language 7 5 12 a 2 12 u 13 eee 6 1 22 47 69 92 
Economics eee 25 25 40 eee 2% 2% 23 eee 8 8 BT see 73 73 7 
Industrial Arts 13 eee 13 16 eee 16 28 ene 1 4 28 eee 28 37 
Journalism eee coe eee = eee eco 0000) = eee one ae ae ae eco 8 one 4 
Library Science eee ooo 8 eee eee eco cee) 0 eee eee ae ae ae) seo 80 00 ce 
Mathematics 1 2 = 7 “um 13 3 2 “ 5] 3 “um «(48 64 
Music 2 2 4 10 u 23 37 5 1 4 5 7 47 59 106 103 
Physical Ed.—Men 20 eee 20 & 30 one 30—C—i«@3 15 eee 15 6] 164 coe §=—KK 200 
Physical Ed.—Women | ... 5 5 5 eee u 4 ll eee 4 4 3] eee 115 115 119 
General Science 10 2 lk 3 6 cee 6 ll eee 1 1 2 25 9 u 58 
Biology 4 2 6 4 eee 1 1 “ eco cee = cee one 2 vA % 45 
Chenistry 2 eee 2 4 eee eee eee 1 eee 1 lL see 7 5 12 19 
Physics 2 ese 2 ccc ay ae 3 eco cee = eee we 1 eee lu 10 
Social Sciences 44 12 56 50 26 17 43 50 5 8 13 18} 192 ue MO 384 
Speech tee - . DI] cco ecco eee cee ee er Yee 7 9 1-6 24 
Other 17 24 41 35 64 a 85 78 eee eee eee eee 12 1 13 20 
HIGH SCHOOL TOTAL | 146 116 «262 «293 | 18% 170 356 384 3 51 &  @4| m8 “723 Isl 1650 
GRAND TOTAL _ 233273506563 | 242 374 66 68), 46__138 184 50 | 893 1822 2715 __3020 
Type All institutions All institutions All white institutions | All Negro institutions 
of in MICHIGAN in MINNESOTA in MISSISSIPPI in MISSISSIPPI 
t Men Women Total Men Women Total Men W Total Me WwW 
Preparation | Men Nomen 19st) 1953 | tone “bose Lose 2953 | toss “Soe oe 2053 | to, eee ISHS" 2089 
ELEMENTARY 
120 semester hours 373. «1558 1931 1986 54 44 518 591 180 ll if 159 3 75 78 53 
90 semester hours eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ooo) fee eee 
60 semester hours ll MA 355 344 2 £493 49 607 eee eee ccc eee eee eco 80 00 eco 
30 semester hours eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ose 
ELEMENTARY TOTAL 384 1902 228 2330 56 97 1013 1198 180 1 1m «(159 3 7% 78 53 
HIGH SCHOOL 
Agriculture 25 eee 25 60 51 wee eS 62 «ee 62 67 bs eee 4 6 
Art 19 79 98 116 u 32 46 62 eco cee cee see | cee coe 8 vee eee 
Commerce 63 80 143 150 55 50 105 9, 9 47 48 5 23 
English 722 Uz? 189 247 78 #125 +203 218 ww 4 59 69 4 45 49 63 
Foreign Language 13 o@ 533 S&S 40 10 50 68 : 2 @ Mio coe eee eee 
Home Economics eee 15 U5 il6él eos 155 155 9 eee 8 85 lO] awe 12 2 a 
Industrial Arts 112 ewe «62 7 a « & & eco 000 = ewe tee | eee eco eee ooo 
Journalism 3 2 5 6 2 ccc 2 2 eco cee «cee ete | cee = wee cee se 
Library Science ecco 29 29 18 1 2 3 7 eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 
Mathematics 66 29 % 123 62 9 nn 8 3% 15 50 40 3 10 9 
Music & 103 («189 «6158 73 88 161 157 10 3 43 41 2 3 
Physical Ed.—Men 189 eos 189 181 FO wee 90 lll 70 see 70 78 8 eee ° 3 
Physical Ed,—women tee 7% 7% 72 eee 7% 7% 85 eee 24 2 u eee 8 8 
General Science 2 1 37 % 93 2 ns ll 17 9 &@ M1} 130 «27 a 
Biology 49 15 64 64 eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 
Chenistry 31 6 x” 29 eee eee eee ere eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 
Physics 6 eee 6 6 eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 
Social Sciences 229 79 308 3444 153 37 190 200 9 2 A 8 12 
Speech 45 47 92 162 u 29 43 38 eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 
Other 60 60 120 % 5 eee 5 52 25 32 57 56 12 4 16 xn 
HIGH SCHOOL TOTAL | 1094 886 1980 2219 Ti2 6% 1408 148 M6 32 641 689 72 16 19 255 
GRAM ToraL 782788 4266 4549 | 828 1593 2422 268, | 49 396 832 752 
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Type All institutions All institutions 
of in MONTANA in NEBRASKA NEVADA (Univ. of) 
Preparation Men Women Total Men Women Total Men Women Total Men Women Total 
1954 1954 1954 19531 1954 1954 _ 1954 _1953 ] } 19541953 11954 
ELEMENTARY 
120 semester hours 69 630 69 88% 28 % 64 7 % ao «63718 2 48 50 48 
90 semester hours 10 58 68 73 eee 406ee )8=0 eee tte 19 13 32 +S arr eco 8000 eee 
60 semester hours 7 ws 125 83 29 139 #168 159 7 3900 397 £25 2 2 4 1 
30 semester hours 4 48 52 2 ae le 19 LA 133) BOO] eee eco 8 ove 3 
ELEMENTARY TOTAL 9 84 WA 1069 57 175 232 2% @ 71 822 WA 4 50 54 52 
WICH SCHOOL 
Agriculture 12s eve 12 7 23 cee 23 19 13 wee 13 22 3 eee 3 5 
Art “4 24 38 41 5 6 ll 19 2 8 10 DT cee ese 80 eee eee 
Commerce mM 54 se 109 5 u 19 30 19 2% 45 56 ese 2 2 L 
English 30 65 6 128 5 24 2 19 15 43 58 6 4 2 6 5 
Foreign Language 8 7 15 2a 4 5 9 5 5 6 lu 8 2 eee 2 eee 
Nome Economics eee 7 7 88 eee al 21 22 eee 51 51 G2 I ccc 1 1 eee 
Industrial Arts 50 aes 50 57 lA seee u u ) rrr nm 33 | see eco 8 = eee eee 
Journal ise eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 2 2 2 eee eee eee eee 
Library Science eee 2 2 4 eos 30 ee eee tee ese cee 0 eee) eee I cee eco 80 00 eee 
Mathematics x” 10 49 54 5 5 10 16 28 5 33 46 3 1 4 3 
Music of 62 128 122 u u 22 12 22 34 56 80 | ee eee 80 0 eee 
Physical Ed.—Men 107s eee 107, las 29s wee 29 19 62 cee 62 71 4 eee é 1 
Physical Ed.—Women eee 48 48 50 see 1? 1? 7 eee 8 8 OT ccc 3 3 1 
General Science 6 Tu 6 2 8 € 5 1 6 6 Ls ene 1 1 
Biology 17 9 2 2 5 4 9 ln u 2 13 19 1 eee 1 2 
Cheaistry 8 3 lu 16 4 eee 4 6 3 2 5 9 1 eee 1 eee 
Physi 2 eee 2 3 > rrr lee 1 eee 1 3] cee eco 8 ove eee 
Social Sciences 68 29 9 #8 152 a 13 34 40 52 28 80 Gh | see eee eee eee 
Speech 16 u 30 3 1 1 2 3 7 4 a 28 3 2 5 3 
Other 2 3 5 12 Tr Ty en |)? eT 1 lu 12 22 | ese ese = eee eee 
HIGH SCHOOL TOTAL 4799 416) «89 «(1057 1399 «(123 2 248 277 «241 «(518 = «645 22 lu 3 2 
GRAND TOTAL 569 1270 18399 212% | 19% 298 49% 50% 358 962 1340 1589] 2% 6. _ 87 77 
Type All institutions All institutions All institutions All institutions 
of in NEW HAMPSHIRE in NEW JERSEY in NEW MEXICO in NEW YORK 
Preparation Men Women Total Men Women Total Men Women Total Men Women Total 
1954 19541954 _1953_ 11954 _ 1954 954195312 1954_ 195 4_1953 | 1954 _ 1954 _ _1954_ 1953 
CLEMENTARY 
120 semester hours al 77 8 2 @2 502 584 552 58 171 189 235 635 4590 5225 4877 
9 senester hours eee eee ooo 8 eee ese 830 ene eee eee eee eee ese 83 eee eee eee eee eee 
60 semester hours eee eco eee eee coe 8 ove cco = ove | eve 4 4 coo 8 eee coe 8 eee 
3© semester bours see see oes eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 
ELEMENTARY TOTAL al 77 8 a 82 502 584 552 58 135 193 238 635 4590 5225 4877 
WIGH SCHOOL 
Agriculture 2 eee 2 2 ooo 8 eee eee wee 13 eee 13 8 16 eee 16 23 
art i 1 2 1 3. 2 2 18 7 4 1 6174 uh wD O89 38 
Commerce 2 7 9 7 42 (49 a 79 5 ig 32) 1% 25 Xl 3% 
English ll 15 26 25 35 80 5 6 la 8 10 1é 2% 151 168 319 «272 
Poreign Language 2 9 ll 8 6 3 40 40 1 3 4 5 37 % 13 ug 
Name Econcaics eee 12 2 7 eee 19 19 3 eee 25 25 27 eee 295 25 37 
Industrial Arts 17 eee 17 17 2 eee 2 3x” a eee 21 23 2% 19 255 230 
Journaliem eee oe eee eee eee 83 one eee eee 2 eee 2 2 lees Lees 
Library Science eee ese 40 ane ese ese 8 one coe 8=cee | coe 8 eve eco = ove lu 48 59 77 
Mathematics 3 8 4 18 37 55 63 9 1 10 12 64 67 im (137 
Music 1 4 5 2 13 18 3 45 12 5 17 16 305 332 637 5% 
Physical Bd.—Men 2 eee 2 1 60 nee 60 103 3B ewe 38 48 373 ee 373 —Al2 
Physical Bd.—Women | ... u u 16 eee 32 32 40 | coe ll ll 15 cece «= 209 +217 
General Science 4 eee 4 7 19 7 2 1? 5 1 6 5 108 66 1% 198 
Biology eee 1 1 2 3 6 9 13 lu 1 2 7 10 5 15 18 
Cheatstry ese 1 1 4 3 2 5 10 2 1 3 eee S om 3 13 
Prysice ee eee or) “** eee eee eee 1 1 eee 1 1 eee eee eee 6 
Social Seiences 5 MM 38 %& im iuiji2 %=10 32 37 | 207 ll 4388S 
Speech oe re) ee 2 6 8 10 5 2 7 1 38 99 137. — 161 
Other eee eco 8 ee 4 eee 15 15 10 2 cee 2 5 92 ag 3 42 
-_-— —_— — -— —_—- eed -_- b -— —_— _— -—— = a —_-- —_— —_—_— 
HIGH SCHOOL TOTAL *% 72 ws U5 307 383 690 799 | 164 87 251 297 | 2012 2198 4210 3935 
GRAND TOTAL. 72 M2246 2 389_ 885 __ 274 125) 1 222 222 444 535 | 2647 6788 9435 88)2 
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Type All white institutions 
of in WORTH CAROLINA in NORTH CAROLINA in NORTH DAKOTA in OHIO 
Preparation Men Women Total Men Women Total Men Women Total Men Women Tgke2 
1954 196, O54 1053 | Os, jos, jos, 195311954 1954 1954 1953 I 1342 
ELEMENTARY 
120 semester hours 37 626 663 704 81 442 523 460 6 47 53 57 116 11% 1292 1599 
> oo hours ere ef *** *** eee **f eee eee eee eee ere eee ef re eee 174 
semester hours eee eee coe eee — ena eae eae 16 218 2 235 15 304 9 388 
30 semester hours eee ee eee tee tee tee 2 172 20. 218 eee _ eee eco _ cee 
ELEMENTARY TOTAL 37 62% 663 704 81 442 523 460 5. 437 488 510 131 1480 1611 2161 
HIGH SCHOOL 
Agriculture 75 ooo «6h SCté«CSD 35 eee BS 65 @ cas 22 #17 3 ase 3 6 
art 1 19 2 #19 “ 1 5 5 3 1 4 8 43 & 129 123 
Commerce 38 19 «6157's «1132 9 87 % 84 2 17 40 43 41 7 née 143 
English 56 1630 219s 243 pA 57 71 65 13 2 34 2 69 150 219 64 
Foreign Language 7 10 17 38 4 7 ll 1, | cee 3 3 1 49 59 108 =116 
Economics eee 4 14 22 eee 56 56 63 | eee 42 42 40 eos 113 113 2 
Industrial Arts 2 eee 26 al 30 see 30 29 B see 8 15 9 eee % 122 
Journalism eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee lees 1 6 
Library Science 3 7 10 13 eee 2 2 2] cco ceo eco 8 = eee ooo = ane coe 8 ev 
Mathematics 53 31 84 87 12 18 30 28 17 4 21 24 2 43 115 43 
Music 13 62 75 88 9 10 19 19 9 9 18 17 141 156 2 280 
Physical Ed.—Men 138 eos 138 133 52 eee 52 2 35 ewe 35 4l  —_——- 273 «367 
Physical Ed.—Women eee 70 70 40 eee i7 17 26 eee ll ll 9 eee 1% 1% # 163 
General Science 38 2% 64 82 7 12 19 40 lu 4 15 20 4l ll 52 50 
Biology 2k 24 48 Ld 44 30 7% 53 1 eee 1 5 78 32 no 17 
2 4 6 6 lu 5 16 9 2 eee 2 1 3 6 379 57 
Physics eee eee cee eee eee 2 2 eee | eee eve eee 1 12 cee 12 38 
Social Sciences 54 5. 10 123 % 51 87 9% 27 , 41 40 208 26 23%, 441 
Speech eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 38 57 5 106 
Other 3 31 M 40 u 16 30 u 7 4 ll 5 41 26 67 185 
HIGH SCHOOL TOTAL | 531 7. lee 124 261 37 652 615 178 =130 x8 = o5 1238 “978 226 2933 
GRAND TOTAL 568 __.357_ 1925 _ 1%8 %2_813_—2175_—2075:—Oi 229 567 79% 825 11369 2458 3827 5084 
Type All institutions All institutions All institutions All institutions 
of in OKLAHOMA in OREGON in PENNSYLVANIA in RHODE ISLAND 
M Ww Total Me Ww Total Men Wor Total Me tal 
Preparation jiien, Women Torel aos5 | 158, “P82 192" 1955 | TSh, “Tose Lose 2953. | Sooy “Eos, ASE2" 2953 
ELEMENTARY 
120 semester hours 63 433 5OlL 820 220 265 485 £95] 222 1221 W443 1529 7 80 87 % 
90 sewester hours eee eee eee eee 51 180 23L 234] coe coe eee eee coe eve eee eee 
30 semester hours eee eee ese eee eee eee eee eos eee eee eee eee eee eee coe eos 
ELEMENTARY TOTAL 68 433 501 820 271 445 716 729 222 1221 1443 1529 7 80 87 76 
HIGH SCHOOL 
Agriculture 78 eee 78 82 17 eee 17 25 2 ees 32 46 1 eee 1 1 
art 7 14 al 3 4 12 16 16 53 J 144 154 1 3 4 4 
Commerce 69 10. 170 175 3 30 38 33 99 17% 273.301 9 e 17 18 
English 25 7 «#86102 118 19 45 64 451119 209 328 = 323 35 9 44 50 
Foreign Language 3 9 12 10 2 9 ll 12 37 75 ll2) 142 eee 2 2 3 
Home Economics eee 120 120 169 eee 45 45 57 eee 242 242 215 eee 13 13 4 
Industrial Arts 110 1 il 89 21 nwe 21 13 838 1 89 118 eee ees eee eee 
Journaliss 22 eee 22 2 eee 4 4 2 | cee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 
Library Science eee 9 9 7 eee 2 2 cee 8 25 33 38 eee eee eco 8 ove 
Mathematics 40 FA 54 74 16 2 18 26 lll 56 167 205 3 6 10 
Music 55 53 108 100 2 18 45 61 wm 146 24, 275 eee eee eee eee 
Physical Ed.—Men 92 eee 92 92 61 eee 61 78 | 136 eee 1x 149 9 ees 9 eee 
Physical Ed.—Women | ... 3 BIA 30 eee 27 27 30 | wee 120 120 114 ate See 606 0 eee 
General Science M ll 45 39 ll 10 21 27 81 21 102. «129 3 3 6 ll 
Biology 42 5 47 52 lh 4 15 20 7% BA 10 0=—o11% 4 1 5 eee 
Cheaistry 18 4 22 13 4 2 6 7 21 ll 32 63 eee eee eee eee 
Physics 2 eee 2 eee 3 eee 3 3 17 1 18 22 eee eee eee 9 
Social Sciences 112 38 «6150 =—187 46 9 55 78 | 380 113 493 «507 23 5 28 41 
Speech 16 18 mM 35 4 5 9 13 u 16 30 63 eee eee eee eee 
Other 2 9 lu 3 eee eee eos 4 34 10 4h 62 eee eee eee eee 
HIGH SCHOOL TOTAL | 727 517 1244 1334 254 224 478 550 7 04 1345 2749 3062 88 47 135 +151 
GRAND TOTAL 795 _ 950 _ 1745 2154 | 525 _ 669 94, 4279 hé26 2566 4192 _ 459) % 42722227 
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Type All white institutions | All Negro institutions 
of in SOUTH CAROLINA in SOUTH CAROLINA in SOUTH DAKOTA in T 
Preparation Men Women Total Men Women Total Men Women Total Men Women Total 
1, 1954 1952 1953 | 1454 1954 1954 195311954 1954 19541953 | 1954 1954-1954 1953 
CLEMENTARY 
120 semester hours 8 221 229 198 55 201 256 302 12 60 2 68 64 599 663 610 
90 senester hours eee coe eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee oes eee ese eee 35 
60 semester hours eee eco 40 0008 ese 80 080 eco 80 0 15 278 293 «287 64 M2 406 297 
30 semester hours eee coo cee eee coe eee eee) ae ae ee, ee coe tee 
cupewrany tora |S “2h 22 1 | os Om «Ot | ck 2k «Sk | ze 1H nua 
HIGH SCHOOL 
agriculture a 38 2 — os M 19] 19 ooo 19 23 SB wee 58 54 
Art 2 5 7 2 3 eee 3 2 4 2 6 6 10 9 19 24 
Commerce eee n zu ” 3 9 12 37 13 16 2 ma 78 103 ll «(1% 
Eng lish 18 % Ys 67 10 un 4l 40 u 25 x” 41 66 161 227. 247 
Foreign Language 2 i lz 5 eee 2 2 21 ccc cco eee 2 9 26 35 43 
Home Economics eee 54 54 43 eco x% % % eee x4 % 29 eee 54 154 166 
Industrial Arts 18 eee 1s 10 1B see 18 16 18 eee 18 lu 5 eee 51 72 
Journalise eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 1 1 2 1 eee eee eee eee 
Library Science eee 1 1 2 eee 10 10 GO] eee eee eee eee eos 1 1 8 
Mathematics 8 18 2 20 8 8 16 15 18 3 21 23 35 27 2 & 
Music 5 32 3748 2 3 5 si nl 27 a “ 7 U3 U5 
Physical Ed,—Men 50 eee 5( 59 2 eee 20 22 45 eve 45 42 165s ewe 165 172 
Physical Ed,—Women eee 19 19 24 eee 5 5 71 cee 9 9 4 eee 85 8 100 
General Science 2% 3 2 20 2 2 4 13 1 eee 1 4 2 10 3% 38 
Biology 1 13 u 4 27 16 43 1? 3 4 7 8 57 »% 93 lll 
Chenistry eee 5 5 1 9 3 12 7 2 co 2 7 30 «13 rs) 9 
Physics eee eee eee eee oe tee eee ee Lb oaee eer 1 eee 1 4 
Social Sciences 41 20 61 49 32 u 46 59 40 22 62 69 72 205 377 39 
Speech eee 1 1 rae ee 4 9 13 7 n u 22 a 
Other l2 3 15 13 eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 2 17 e 25 - 
WIGH SCHOOL TOTAL | 221 291 512 439 | 108 139 307 309} 1% 42 36 M3] 934 B43 1777 1881 
GRAND TOTAL 229 ___5)2 74) 63 23. 340 563 6), 2% 7A 980 897 10621784 2023 
Type All white institutions | All Negro institutions All institutions All institutions 
of in TEXAS in TEXAS in UTAH in VERMONT 
Preparation Men Women Total Men Women Total Men Women Total Men Women Total 
lose ose 1954 19530 1954 954 4954 951954. 19531 1954 _ 954 954 53 
CLE*ENTARY 
120 semester hours yo 1031 Li2zlk l32 51 252 33 311 ) MB 4k 512 40 % 13 168 
90 senester hours 40 uo = 180 183 n 9 130 11O} eee eco eee eco] cee eco 8 000 eee 
60 semester hours 3 430 573 507 22 9 115 156] eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 
30 semester hours By 216 135 283 2 108 1M LZ] cee eee 8 eee eee wee eos 8=— oe eee 
ELEMENTARY TOTAL %2 1817 2179) 2285} 130 552 682 ny & MB 44h 512 40 6% 13 168 
WIGH SCHOOL 
Agriculture 216 ese «6216 203 46 eee 6 15} 24 ese 24 28 5 aad 5 s 
Art 25 65 90 & eee eee eee eee 13 4 17 17 ne 1 1 ose 
Commerce 259 216 475 556 2 57 & 101 9 u 23 al sane 5 5 7 
English 69 168 257 »Y 10 xz 42 73] 12 13 25 3 i 13 24 x” 
Foreign Language 1? 52 69 GO] see 2 2 12ay 7 1 a o) 5 “um 219 17 
Home Economics coe 207 207 2901 cee 88 88 Bll see 41 41 7) err ll ll u 
Industrial Arts a] 1 100 199 x” eee x” x0] 16 eee 16 25 3 eee 3 4 
Journaliem 25 1? 42 SBT ses eee eee ered cee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 
Library Science 1 45 46 50 4 15 19 ll]... 2 2 3] eee coe 80 on eee 
Mathematics 68 25 93 142 19 20 9 46 8 1 9 12 5 4 12 
Music 125 133 258 2% 20 42 62 64] 17 7 24 23 3 1 4 8 
Physical E¢.—Men 338 ee 338 3% 80 eee 80 8 6 eee 46 8. eee see eee eee 
Physical Ed.—Women | ... 1322 1M 186] eee 50 50 Ol] ose 40 40 39] eee eco 8 one eee 
General Science u 16 x” 43 6 3 9 3 9 eee 9 6 1 1 
Biology 53 2 0 al 89 23 15 3 58] 15 6 a 16 5 eee 5 3 
Cheaistry 2 20 & 52 9 - 23} 7 1 2 2 1 1 2 3 
Physics u 1 15 1? 9 6 15 3 2 eee 2 3h cee eco 8 eee eee 
Social Selences 2u 219 +430 502 3% 50 85 19] «65 6 71 2 2% 6 5) ) 
Speech 2a 7% 1% 158] cee eco 830 one eee 4 6 10 t) ae on |e eee 
Other 6 1 7 221 ose 18 18 u 10 24 |) oe eee eee eee 
—-~ = —_ == «= — << << —- = 
HIGH SCHOOL TOTAL [1595 1441 30% 3743] 329 402 77 83%] 268 152. 420 493 65 5 122 152 
GRAND TOTAL _ 4257 459 954 242555) 344 500 844 1005] 105_ 52 257 
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Type All white institutions | All Negro institutions All institutions All white institutions 
of in VIRGINIA in VIRGINIA in WASHINGTON in WEST VIRGINIA 
Preparation Men Women Total Wi Ww Women 
Lose _1ose_1954 2953) YOee “FEE TSF" 1059 88, “eee Jett 105) Yee, “ewer Tek 10.5 
OLE-ENTARY 
120 semester hours 4 3% «= 3999 393 9 157 166 126] 131 534 665 3 164 198 183 
90 seaester hours soe eee eee cool cee coe 8 ene cool coe coe = eve 2 14 16 19 
60 semester hours ioe cee = 06 ceolh eee eee 830 ene ee eco 83— eee 4 69 73 % 
30 semester hours coe eee eee eee eee eee eee eee] cee eee eee eee eee eee eee 
ELEMENTARY TOTAL | 4 39 399 393]. 9 157 166 1a) lol 534 605 40 247 287 «278 
HIGH SCHOOL 
agriculture 21 eee 2 25 10 coe 10 13] (12 eee 12 16 eee 16 10 
Art 3 29 32 2 3 3 6 7| 28 2 53 8 pee 19 12 
Commerce 24 47 71 57 1 3 24 23} 12 17 29 22 33 55 40 
English 24 56 80 80 5 lu 16 24, 29 41 70 10 38 48 61 
Poreign Language 7 13 20 2 eee 2 2 3 4 4 8 1 7 8 7 
Home Economics eee 53 53 5B] cee 43 43 Bl] ee 42 42 eee 57 57 57 
Industrial Arts 10 eee 10 15 39 3 42 46] 46 eee 46 20 ecco 20 28 
Journalism eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 3 3 6 eee eee eee eee 
Library Science eee 15 15 6 3 13 16 15] cee 2 2 6 7 13 8 
Mathematics 18 26 44 40 3 6 9 7 27 4 31 2 7 2 2% 
Music 12 42 54 50 1 lu 12 16] 45 30 75 13 10 23 38 
Physical Ed,—Men 17 eee 17 37 ll eee lu 10] % 6 102 84 eee 84 102 
Physical Ed.—Women | ... 41 41 407 see 6 16 ll] see mM 34 oon % % 32 
General Science 4 1 5 7 u 4 18 4} 16 eee 16 8 2 10 5 
Biology 8 , # 22 2 1 3 2] 16 4 20 16 5 a 22 
Cheaistry 3 6 9 8 1 2 3 1 8 1 9 1 1 2 u 
Physics 8 eee 8 12 3 7 10 13 1 eee 1 7 2 9 15 
Social Sciences 50 56 10 117 6 15 21 8] 124 34 158 41 lu 52 77 
Speech ees r 1 2 1 4 5 eee} ll ll 22 2 3 5 1 
Other 6 15 21 24 15 eee 15 15] 30 12 42 38 44 82 90 
HIGH SCHOOL TOTAL | 215 410 625 654] 118 164 282 249} 508 270 «469778 sa 274 588 642 
@RANMD TOTAL | 219 805 1024 1047] 127. 32 8 375. |. 639 804 _ 1443 16271 354 52) 875 920, 
Type All Negro institutions All institutions All institutions Type 
of EST VIRGINIA in WiscoRsiti . in MIO NG . of 
Pre ti Womer Total | Men Women Tota Men Women Tota Preparation 
—— 54 14 19537 1954 1954 195419531 195454 95k a 
BLEMENTARY ELEMENTARY 
120 sewester hours é 43 “9 4 12) 12 5 939 lL 2 ) 120 semester hours 
90 semester hours eee 2 R eon 52 $2. ts ° es tee 90 semester hours 
60 semester hours ean 1 i L 72 502 574 tb 2 eee 2 60 semester hours 
JO semaster hours gue ° eee ee eee eee eee oe 7 y Lé 30 semester hours 
FLEMENTARY TOTAL | 6 ~ 26 52 ~ G2] 393 Tek ii 16H] 10 ~37 a? ELEMENTARY TOTAL 
WEIGH SCHOOL HIGH SCHOOL 
Agriculture 4 - Z 2] 53) ewe «65D ™ 9 eee } Agriculture 
art eee lL 1 1 2 x” 64 141 coe A 1 Art 
Commerce 4 8 12 7 2 2 46 51 eee 3 ] Commerce 
English 1 eee 1 1 32 109 «141 «165 1 4 5 English 
Foreign Language 3 3 o 2 9 22 3 34 coe coe eee Foreign Language 
Wome Economics eee ? 9 71 cee BIS US) LA2 Fae. 4 4 Home Economics 
Industriel Arts 12 eee lz lt 75 eco 7% 113 3 eee 3 Industrial Arts 
Journalism eee eee eee eee 2 eee 2 27 ccc coe 8 ove Journalism 
library Sclence eee eee coe eee eee ees eee 1 eee ee ee library Sctence 
Mathematics 1 1 2 i 47 18 65 53 1 eee lL Mathematics 
Mus ic 3 4 7 3 38 55 93 90 1 eee 1 Music 
Physicel Ed,—Men 18 eee 18 2i 37 eee 37 55 22 eee 22 Physical Ed,—Men 
Physical Ed.—wWomen eee 10 10 10 eee 48 48 ras ee 5 Physical Ed.—Women 
Genera! Science 5 2 7 7 25 5 3x0 52 1 1 2 General Science 
Blology 3 2 5 3 42 ll 53 54 eee eee coe Blology 
Cheaistry eee ese = oe 1] 2% > &#- 3s eee ene Chemistry 
Prysices 4 ose é oes 7 eee % WH sec eee oes Physics 
Sorlal Sciences 3 6 9 e} 2 $3 165 18 4 1 5 Social Setences 
eee eco ene 1j 15 CO G& 87 F cee coe ee Speech 
Other 6 9 15 1s} 23 & @ Bi ecco eee eee Other 
WEA SCHOOL TOTAL | 67 ~ 55 “122 119] 587 “5% Tiss Ise [a2 ~19 ~ 1 HIGH SCHOOL TOTAL 
GRARD TOTAL 73 20h 7h Bd 2546 2973) 52 56 108 GRAND TOTAL 
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Appendix B 


Table 4, page 11, shows the compos- 
ite picture of the demand for teachers. 
Follo owing is a state-by-state breakdown 
of the data. 

Each table is designed to show exact- 
ly how many new teachers were em- 
ployed in a state at the beginning of 
the 1953-54 school year. Each new high 
school teacher is further identified ac- 
cording to the subject or subjects now 
being taught. For example, if a new 
teacher is devoting full time to the 
teaching of English, a tally is entered 
on line 4 in column 4. If, however, 
this new teacher is devoting most of his 
time (as a major assignment) to the 
teaching of English but is also doing 
some teaching in the mathematics field 
(as a minor assignment), the tally is 
entered on line 4 in column 10. In 
like manner, if the major assignment 
is in mathemtics and the minor assign- 
ment in English, the tally is entered on 
line 10 in column 4. In this way each 
new high school teacher is counted 
once, but once only. 


Line 22 shows the number of new 
elementary school teachers. 

In the column at the extreme right 
is shown the number of 1953 graduates 
who met the certificate requirements of 
the state. It must not be inferred, of 
course, that these most recent gradu- 
ates are, in every case, occupying the 
positions filled by new teachers. This 
“supply of teachers” column (taken 
from Appendix A) is shown here only 
for general comparison. 

The chief purpose of these “demand 
for teachers” tables is to help counsel- 
ors get a factual picture of the employ- 
ment situation as it actually developed 
in a state. As they counsel with stu- 
dents about to choose major and minor 
fields of preparation, it is imperative 
that they know how many and what 
kind of teaching assignments are most 
likely to be available to candidates 
from outside the profession. Care is 
taken not to include the teacher who 
shifts from one position to another. 


TABLE I. Demand for Teachers—Alabama (White) 


WUNSER OF NEW WHITE ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS EMPLOYED IN ALABAMA IN SEPTEMBER, 
1953, WHO DID NOT TEACH ANYWHERE DURING THE 1952-53 SCHOOL YEAR 


Lines 1-20 show new high school teachers 


according to p Sate ee © one o & SS Soe 
essignment in the column. No person is counted twice. Line 2] shows total new high school 


teachers; line 22 shows new ele- 


mentary school teachers. Column 1 at extreme right shows the number of 1953 Alabama college and university bachelor's degree 


@reduates prepared for the various teaching assignments. 
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APPENDIX B—Continued 


TABLE Il. Demand for Teachers—Alabama (Negro) 


WUMBER OF WEW NEGRO ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS EMPLOYED IN 2 SES aE, 
1953, WHO DID MOT TEACH ANYWHERE DURING THE 1952-53 SCHOOL YEAR 


TABLE Ill. Demand for Teachers—Alaska 


WUMBER OF NEW ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS EMPLOYED IN ALASKA IN SEPTEMBER, 
1953, WHO DID NOT TEACH ANYWHERE DURING THE 1952-53 SCHOOL YEAR 


Lines 1-20 show new high school teachers according to assignments. The major assignment is shown on the line and the minor 


a@ssignment in the colum. No person is counted twice. Line 2] shows total new high school teachers; line 22 shows 
mentary school teachers. Column 1 at extreme right shows the number of 1953 University of Alaska bachelor's 
estes prepared for the various teaching essignments. 
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APPENDIX B—Continued 


TABLE IV. Demand for Teachers—Arizona 


WUMGER OF MEW ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS EMPLOYED IN ARIZONA IN SEPTEMBER, 
1953, WHO DID MOT TEACH ANYWHERE DURING THE 1952-53 SCHOOL YEAR 


assignment in the colam. So person is counted twice. Line 21 shows total new 
Column 1 at extreme right shows the oumber of 1953 Arizona college and univers 


mentary school teachers. 
‘or the various teaching assignments. 
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TABLE VY. Demand for Teachers—Arkansas 


WUMBER OF MEW ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS EMPLOYED IN ARKANSAS IN SEPTEMBER, 
1953, WHO DID NOT TEACH ANYWHERE DURING THE 1952-53 SCHOOL YEAR 
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APPENDIX B—Continued 


TABLE VI. Demand for Teachers—California 


NUMBER OF NEW ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS EMPLOYED IN CALIFORNIA IN SEPTEMBER, 
1952, WHO DID NOT TEACH ANYWHERE DURING THE 1951-52 SCHOOL YEAR 


|] 


Note: In line 20 columm 20 are included the new teachers of the general academic subjects (such as English, foreign 
languages, mathematics, science, and social science) plus new teachers in certain specialized fields, because these new teach- 
ere cannot be reported separately by teaching field. This report, compiled in the spring of 1953, covers the 1952-53 school 
year. The figures shown in this table are not included in composite table. 





TABLE VII. Demand for Teachers—Connecticut 


NUMBER OF NEW ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS EMPLOYED IN CONNECTICUT IN SEPTEMBER, 
1953, WHO DID NOT TEACH ANYWHERE DURING THE 1952-53 SCHOOL YEAR 


Lines 1-20 show new high school teachers according to assignments. The major assignment is shown on the line and the minor 
assignment in the colum. No person is counted twice. Line 21 shows total new high school teachers; line 22 shows new ele- 
mentary school teachers. Column 1 at extreme right shows the number of 1953 Connecticut college and university bachelor's 
degree graduates prepared for the various teaching assignments. 


Library Science 


1953-1954 ; 
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APPENDIX B—Continued 


TABLE VIII. Demand for Teachers—District of Columbia (White) 


WOGER OF NEW WITTE ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS EMPLOYED IW THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
IN SEPTEXGER, 1953, WiO DID NOT TEACH ANYWHERE DURING THE 1952-53 SCHOOL YEAR 


Lines 1-20 show new high school teachers according to assignments. The major assignment is shown on the Line and the ainor 
eesignment in the colum. Wo person is counted twice. Line 2] shows total new high school teachers; line 22 shows new ele- 
mentary school teachers. Colum 1 at extreme right shows the number of 1953 District of Columbia college and university 
bachelor's degree graduates prepared for the various teaching assignments. 








TABLE IX. Demand for Teachers—District of Columbia (Negro) 


WUMOLA OF WhW NEGRO LLEMENTARY AKD HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS EMPLOYED IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
IN SLPTLAGER, 1953, MIO DID NOT TEAC ANYWIERE DURING THE 1952-53 SCHOOL YEAR 


Lines 1-20 show new high school teachers acoording to assiguments. The major assignuzent is shown on the line and the ainor 
Sesignment in the colum. Wo person is counted twice. Line 2] shows total new high school teachers; line 22 shows new ele- 
mentary school teachers. Column 1 at extreme right shows the oumber of 1953 District of Columbia college and university 

bachelor's degree graduates prepared for the various teaching assignments. 
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TEACHER SUPPLY AND DEMAND 
APPENDIX B—Continued 


TABLE X. Demand for Teachers—lllinois 
NUMBER OF NEW ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS EMPLOYED IN ILLINOIS IN SEPTEMBER, 
1953, WHO DID NOT TEACH ANYWHERE DURING THE 1952-53 SCHOOL YEAR 
Lines 1-20 show new high school teaches according to assignments. The major assignment is shown on the line and the ainor 


assignment in the column. No person is counted twice. Line 2] shows total new high school teachers; line 22 shows new ele- 
mentary school teachers. Column 1 at extreme right shows the number of 1953 Illinois college and university bachelor's degree 
assignments. 


graduates prepared for the various 


' it 
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TABLE XI. Demand for Teachers—Indiana 
NUMBER OF NEW ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS EMPLOYED IN INDIANA IN SEPTEMBER, 
1953, WHO DID NOT TEACH ANYWHERE DURING TIE 1952-53 SCHOOL YEAR 
Lines 1-20 show new high school teachers according to assignments. The major assignment is shown on the line and the minor 


assignment in the column. No person is counted twice. Line 27] shows total new high.school teachers; line 22 shows new ele- 
mentary school teachers. Column 1 at extreme right shows the number of 1953 Indiana college and university bachelor's degree 


graduates prepared for the various teaching assignments. 


lilt 


The Indiana report lacks approximately two percent of being complete, 
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APPENDIX B—Continued 


TABLE XII. Demand for Teachers—Kansas 


WWGER OF NEW ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS EMPLOYED IN KANSAS IN SEPTEMGER, 
1953, “HO DID NOT TEAGH ANYWHERE DURING THE 1952-53 SCHOOL YEAR 





TABLE XIII. Demand for Teachers—Maine 


MUMBER OF NEW ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS EMPLOYED IN MAINE IN SEPTEMBER, 
1953, WHO DID MOT TEACH ANYWHERE DURING THE 1952-53 SCHOOL YEAR 


Lines 1-20 show new high school teachers according to assignments. The major assignment is shown on the line and the ainor 
eesignment in the colum. No person is counted twice. Line 2] shows total new high school teachers; line 22 shows new ele- 
mentary school teachers. Column 1 at extreme right shows the number of 1953 Maine college and university bachelor's degree 
graduates prepared for the various teaching assignments. 
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APPENDIX B—Continued 
TABLE XIV. Demand for Teachers—Maryland 


NUMBER OF NEW ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS EMPLOYED IN MARYLAND IN SEPTEMBER, 
1953, WHO DID NOT TEACH ANYWHERE DURING THE 1952-53 SCHOOL YEAR 


Lines 1-20 show new high school teachers according to assignments. The major assignment is show on the 
assignment in the column. No person is counted twice. Line 21 shows total new high school teachers; line 22 shows new ele- 
school teachers. Column 1 at extreme right shows the number of 1953 Maryland college ani ui 


mentary 
degree graduates prepared for the various teaching assignments. 





MARYLAND 


1953-1954 
L} 


In Maryland 141 of the 166 teachers shown on line 20 are core teachers. 


. 
TABLE XV. Demand for Teachers—Minnesota 
NUMBER OF WEW ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS EMPLOYED IN MINNESOTA IN SEPTEMBER, 
1953, WHO DID WOT TLACH ANYWHERE DURDIG THE 1952-53 SCHOOL YEAR 
Lines 1-20 show new high school teachers according to assignments. The major assignment is shown on the line and the minor 
assignment in the column. wo person is counted twice. Line 2] shows total new high schoolteachers; line 22 shows new ele- 


mentary school teachers. Column 1 at extreme right shows the number of 1953 Minnesota college and university bachelor's 
degree graduates prepared for the various teaching assignnents. 


MINNESOTA 


1953-1954 


Mathematics 
General Science 
Secial Science 


Music 
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APPENDIX B—Continued 
TABLE XVI. Demand for Teachers—Mississippi (White) 


WUGER OF MEW WITTE ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS EMPLOYED IN MISSISSIPPI IN SEPTEMBER, 
1953, WHO DID NOT TEACH ANYWHERE DURING THE 1952-53 SCHOOL YEAR 


Lines 1-20 show new high school teachers according to assiguments. The major assignment is shown on the Line and the minor 
in the colum. We person is counted twice. Line 21 shows total new high school teachers; line 22 shows new ele- 





ager 


7 | 
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In Mississippi it was not possible to identify the minor teaching assignments of new high school teachers, and thus the 
figures shown in this table are not included in composite table. 





TABLE XVII. Demand for Teachers—Mississippi (Negro) 


WUMBEA OF KEW WECRO ELEMENTARY AND KIGH SCHOCL TEACHERS EMPLOYED I! MISSISSIPPI IN SEPTEMBER, 
1953, WiC DID NOT TEACK ANYWHERE DUAING THE 1952-53 SCHOOL YEAR 


Lines 1-20 show new high echool teachers according to assigneents. The cajor assignment is shown on the line and the ainor 
assignment in the colucm. No person is counted twice. Line 21 shows total new high school teachers; line 22 shows new ele- 
@entary school teachers. Column 1 et extreze right shows the nusber of 195) Mississippi collece and university bachelor's 
Gegree graduates prepared for the various teaching assignoents. 
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In Mississippi it was not possible to identify the minor teaching assignments of new high school teachers, and thus the 
figures shown in this table are not included in composite table, 
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APPENDIX B—Continued 


TABLE XVIII. Demand for Teachers—Missouri 


WUMBER OF NEW ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS EMPLOYED IN MISSOURI IN SEPTEMBER, 
1953, WHO DID NOT TEACH ANYWHERE DURING THE 1952-53 SCHOOL YEAR 


Lines 1-20 show new high school teachers according to assignments. The major assignment is shown on the line and the minor 


: assignment in the colum. No person is counted twice. Line 21 shows total new high school teachers; line 22 shows new ele- 
: mentary school teachers. Gotu 3 at eateann FigGh chau the Ember of 1959 Waceeur’ eullegs end wnaveraity bacheher*e degree 


graduates prepared for the various teaching assignments. 
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TABLE XIX. Demand for Teachers—Montana 


NUMBER OF NEW ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS EMPLOYED IN MONTANA IN SEPTEMBER, 
1953, WiO DID NOT TEACH ANYWHERE DURING THE 1952-53 SCHOOL YEAR 


Lines 1-20 show new high school teachers according to assignments. The major assignment is shown on the line and the minor 
e@ssignment in the column. Wo person is counted twice. Line 2] shows total new high school teachers; line 22 shows new ele- 
mentary school teachers. Column 1 et extreme right shows the number of 1953 Montana college and university bachelor's degree 


graduates prepared for the various teaching assignments. 
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APPENDIX B—Continued 


TABLE XX. Demand for Teachers—Nebraska 


SUMGER OF NEW ELEMENTARY AND HIG! SCHOOL TEACHERS EMPLOYED IN NEBRASKA IN SEPTEMBER, 
195}, WHO DID WOT TEACH ANYWHERE DURING THE 1952-53 SCHOOL YEAR 


Lines 1-20 show new high school teachers according to assignments. The sajor assignment is shown on the line and the minor 
@esignment in the colum. Wo person is counted twice. Line 2] shows total new high school teachers; line 22 shows new ele- 
mentary school teachers. Coluan 1 at extreze right shows the number of 195) Nebraska college and university bechelor's 


Gegree graduates prepared for the various teaching assignzents. 


|] 


TABLE XXI. Demand for Teachers—Nevada 


NUMBER OF NEW ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS EMPLOYED IN NEVADA IN SEPTEMBER, 
1953, WHO DID NOT TEACH ANYWHERE DURING THE 1952-53 SCHOOL YEAR 


Lines 1-20 show new high echool teachers according to assignments. The major 
eesigrment in the column. Wo person is counted twice. Line 2] shows total new high 

mentary school teachers. Column 1 et extreme right shows the number of 195) University of Nevada bachelor’ 
ates prepared for the various teaching assignments. 
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APPENDIX B—Continued 
TABLE XXII. Demand for Teachers—New Hampshire 


WUMBER OF NEW ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS EMPLOYED IN NEW HAMPSHIRE IN SEPTEMBER, 
1952, WHO DID NOT TEACH ANYWHERE DURING THE 1951-52 SCHOOL YEAR 


‘Lines 1-20 show new high school teachers according to assignments. The major assignment is shown on the line and the minor 
assignment in the colum. No person is counted twice. Line 21 shows total new high school teachers; line 22 shows new ele- 
mentary school teachers. Column 1 at extreme right shows the number of 1952 New Hampshire college and university bachelor's 
degree graduates prepared for the various teaching assignments. 





Social Science 


The New Hampshire report covers the 1952-53, rather than the current school year. 


TABLE XXIII. Demand for Teachers—New Jersey 


NUMBER OF NEW ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS EMPLOYED IN NEW JERSEY IN SEPTEMBER, 
1953, WHO DID NOT TEACH ANYWHERE DURING THE 1952-53 SCHOOL YEAR 


Lines 1-20 show new high school teachers according to assignments. The major assignment is show on the line and the minor 
assignment in the column. No person is counted twice. Line 21 shewe-tot#l new high school teachers, line 22 shows new ele- 
mentary school teachers. Column 1 at extreme right shows the number of 1953 New Jersey college and university bachelor's 
Gegree graduates prepared for the various teaching assignments. 


NEW JERSEY 


1953-1954 j 
b} 





In New Jersey it was not possible to identify the minor teaching assignments of new high school teachers, and thus the 
figures shown in this table are not included in composite table. 
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APPENDIX B—Continued 


TABLE XXIV. Demand for Teachers—New Mexico 


UNGER OF NEW ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS EMPLOYED IN NEW MEXICO IN SEPTEXGER, 
1953, iO DID NOT TEACH ANYWHERE DURING THE 1952-53 SO'"OL YEAR 


Lines 1-20 show new high school teachers according to assignments. The major assigrument is shown on the line and the minor 
Sesigument in the column. lo person is counted twice. Line 2] shows total new hig school teachers; line 22 shows new ele- 
mentary school teachers. Column 1 at extreme right shows the number of 1953 New Me <ico college and university bachelor's 
degree graduates prepared for the various teaching assignments. 





TABLE XXV. Demand for Teachers—North Carolina (White) 


NUMBER OF NEW WHITE ELEMENTARY AND HIG! SCHOOL TEACHERS EMPLOYED IN WORTH CAROLIKA IN SEPTEMBER, 
1953, WHO DID NOT TEACH ANYWHERE DURING THE 1952-53 SCHOOL YEAR 


Lines 1-20 show new high school teachers according to assignments. The major assignment is shown on the line and the minor 
eesignment in the column. No person is counted twice. Line 21 shows total new high school teachers; line 22 shows new ele- 
mentary school teachers. Column 1 at extreme right shows the number of 195) North Carolina college and university bachelor's 
degree greduates prepared for the various teaching assicnments. 
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APPENDIX B—Concluded 


TABLE XXVI. Demand for Teachers—North Carolina (Negro) 


NUMBER OF NEW NEGRO ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS EMPLOYED IN WORTH CAROLINA IN SEPTEMBER, 
1953, WHO DID NOT TEACH ANYWHERE DURING THE 1952-53 SCHOOL YEAR 


Lines 1-20 show new high school teachers according to assignments. The major assignment is shown on the line and the minor 

in the colum. No person is counted twice. Line 2] shows total new high school teachers; line 22 shows new ele- 
mentary school teachers. Column 1 at extreme right shows the number of 1953 North Carolina college and university bachelor's 
degree graduates prepared for the various teaching assignments. 


IAHR 





TABLE XXVII. Demand for Teachers—North Dakota 


RUMBER OF NEW ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS EMPLOYED IN NORTH DAKOTA IN SEPTEMBER, 
1953, WHO DID NWOT TEACH ANYWHERE DURING THE 1952-53 SCHOOL YEAR 


Lines 1-20 sbow new high school teachers according to assignments. The major assignment is shown on the line and the minor 
assignment in the column. No person is counted twice. Line 21 shows total new high school teachers; line 22 shows new ele- 
mentary school teachers. Column 1 at extreme right shows the number of 1953 North Dakota college and university bachelor's 


degree graduates prepared for the various teaching assignments. 


: WORTH DAKOTA 


g 1953-1954 i 
b 


wa 


Includes all rural and 389 of 575 urban districts. 
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APPENDIX B—Continued 


TABLE XXVIII. Demand for Teachers—Ohio 


WAGER OF MEW ELEDENTARY AND HIGi SCHOOL TEACHERS EMPLOYED IN OHIO IN SEPTEMGER, 
1953, WiO DID NOT TEACH ANYWIERE DURING THE 1952-53 SCHOOL YEAR 





TABLE XXIX. Demand for Teachers—Oklahoma 


WOGER OF MEW ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS EMPLOYED IN OKLAHOMA IN SEPTEMBER, 
1952, WHO DID NOT TEAG! ANYWHERE DURING THE 1951-52 SCHOGL YEAR 
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The Oklahoma report covers the demanifor teachers in 192-53, not the current school year. 
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APPENDIX B—Continued 


TABLE XXX. Demand for Teachers—Oregon 


NUMBER OF NEW ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS EMPLOYED IN OREGON IN SEPTEMBER, 
1953, WHO DID NOT TEACH ANYWHERE DURING THE 1952-53 SCHOOL YEAR 


Lines 1-20 show new high school teachers according to assignments. The major assignment is shown on the line and the ainor 
assignment in the column. No person is counted twice. Line 21 shows total new high school teachers; line 22 shows new ele- 
mentary school teachers. Column 1 at extreme right shows the mumber of 1953 Oregon college and university bachelor's degree 


graduates prepared for the various teaching assignments. 


Library Science 
Social Science 


AL 


TABLE XXXII. Demand for Teachers—South Dakota 
NUMBER OF NEW ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS EMPLOYED IN SOUTH DAKOTA IN SEPTEMBER, 
1953, WHO DID NOT TEACH ANYWHERE DURING THE 1952-53 SCHOOL YEAR 
Lines 1-20 show new high school teachers according to assignments. The major assignment is shown on the line and the minor 
assignment in the columm. No person is counted twice. Line 21 shows total new high school teachers; line 22 shows new ele- 


mentary school teachers. Column 1 at extreme right shows the number of 1953 South Dakota college and university bachelor's 
degree graduates prepared for the various teaching assignments. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


1953-1954 : : 


Social Science 


Home Economics 
Library Science 


In South Dakota it was not possible to identify the minor teaching assignments of new high school teachers, and thus the figures 
shown in this table are not included in composite table. 
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APPENDIX B—Continued 


TABLE XXXII. Demand for Teachers—Tennessee 


WUMBER OF NEW CLEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS EMPLOYED IN TENNESSEE IN SEPTEMBER, 
1953, WHO DID MOT TEAGI ANYWHERE DURING THE 1952-53 SCHOGL YEAR 


Lines 1-20 show new high school teachers according to assignments. The major assignment is shown on the line and the minor 
eesignment in the colum. No person is counted twice. Line 2] shows total new high school teachers; line 22 shoves new ele- 
mentary school teachers. Column 1 at extreme right shows the oumber of 1953 Tennessee college and university bachelor's 
degree greduates prepared for the various teaching assignments. 


|] 


The Tennessee report of demand for teachers includes inexperienced teachers only. 


TABLE XXXIII. Demand for Teachers—Texas (White) 


MOGER OF NEW WHITE ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS EMPLOYED IN TEXAS IN SEPTD@ER, 
195}, WHO DID MOT TEACH ANYWHERE DURING THE 1952-53 SCHOOL YEAR 


Lines 1-20 show new high school teachers according to assignments. The major assignment is shown on the line and the ainor 
eesignment in the columm. No person is counted twice. Line 21 shows total new high school teachers; line 22 shows new ele- 
mentary school teachers. Column 1 at extreme right shows the oumber of 1953 Texas college and university bachelor's degree 
greduates prepared for the various teaching assignmente. 
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Mathematics 


Music 
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APPENDIX B—Continued 


TABLE XXXIV. Demand for Teachers—Texas (Negro) 


WUMBER OF NEW NEGRO ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS EMPLOYED IN TEXAS IN SEPTEMGER, 
1953, WHO DID NOT TEACH ANYWHERE DURING THE 1952-53 SCHOOL YEAR 


Linee 1-20 show new high school teachers according to assignments. The major assignment is shown on the line and the minor 
essignment in the colum. No person is counted twice. Line 21 shows total new high school teachers; line 22 shows new ele- 
mentary school teachers. Column 1 at extreme right shows the number of 1953 Texas college and university bachelor's degree 


greduates prepared for the various teaching assignments. 


Social Science 


Home Economics 
Speech 
Other 


Library Science 
Mathematics 


Music 


TABLE XXXV. Demand for Teachers—Utah 


WUMBER OF NEW ELEMENTARY AND HIG! SCHOOL TEACHERS EMPLOYED IN UTAH IN SEPTEMBER, 
1953, WHO DID NOT TEACH ANYWHERE DURING THE 1952-53 SCHOOL YEAR 


Lines 1-20 show new high school teachers according to assignments. The major assignment is shown on the line and the minor 
escignment in the colum. No person is counted twice. Line 2] shows total new high school teachers; line 22 shows new ele- 
mentary school teachers. Column 1] at extreme right shows the number of 1953 Utah college and university bachelor's degree 


greduates prepared for the various teaching assignments. 
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APPENDIX B—Continued 


TABLE XXXVI. Demand for Teachers—Vermont 


NUMBER OF NEW ELEDENTARY AND FIGH SCHOOL TEACHEAS EMPLOYED IN VERMORT IN SEPTED ’ 
i : OL YEAR 


195}, WHO DID NCT TEACH AUYWHEAE DURING THE 1952-53 SCHOCL 


Lines 1-20 show new high school teachers according to assignments. The cajor assignment is shown on the line and the minor 
assignment in the columm. Wo person is counted twice. Line 2] shows total new high school teachers; line 22 shows new ele- 
mentary school teachers. Colum 1 et extreme right shows the number of 145) Vermont college and university bechelor's degree 
greduates prepared for the various teact ing essignments. 
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2 k 13-1954 
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Kome Economics 
Industrial Arts 
Library Science 
Mathematics 
General Science 
Social Science 


Journaliss 


Music 
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TABLE XXXVII. Demand for Teachers—Virginia (White) 
MUNBER OF NEW WHITE ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS EMPLOYED IN VIRGINIA IN SEPTEMBER, 
1953, WHO DID NOT TEACH ANYWHERE DURING THE 1952-53 SCHOOL YEAR 
Lines 1-20 show new high school teachers according to assignments. The major assignment is shown on the line and the minor 
assignment in the column. WNo person is counted twice. Line 21 shows total new high school teachers; line 22 shows new ele- 


mentary school teachers. Column 1 at extreme right shows the oumber of 1953 Virginia college and university bachelor's degree 
greduates prepared for the various teaching assignments. 


VIRGINIA 
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1953-1954 t 
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APPENDIX B—Continued 


TABLE XXXVIII. Demand for Teachers—Virginia (Negro) 


NUMBER OF NEW MEGKO ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS EMPLOYED IN VIRGINIA IN SEPTEMBER, 
1953, WHO DID NOT TEACH ANYWHERE DURING THE 1952-53 SCHOOL YEAR 


Lines 1-20 show new high school teachers according to assignments. The major assignment is shown on the line and the minor 
assignment in the column. No person is counted twice. Line 21 shows total new high school teachers; line 22 shows new ele- 
mentary school teachers. Column 1 at extreme right shows the number of 1953 Virginia college and university bachelor's degree 
greduates prepared for the various teaching assignments. 


VIRGINIA 


(Negro ) 
1953-1954 t i 


Social Science 


TABLE XXXIX. Demand for Teachers—Washington 


NUMBER OF NEW ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS EMPLOYED IN WASHINGTON IN SEPTEMBER, 
1953, WO DID WOT TEACH ANYWHERE DURING THE 1952-53 SCHOOL YEAR 


Lines 1-20 show new high school teachers according to assignments. The major assignment is shown on the line and the minor 
eesignment in the column. No person is counted twice. Line 21 shows total new high school teachers; line 22 shows new ele- 
mentary school teachers. Column 1 at extreme right shows the number of 1953 Washington college and university bachelor's 
degree gradustes prepared for the various teaching assignments. 


WASHINGTON 


1953-1954 
§ 


Home Economics 
Industrial Arts 
Library Science 
Mathematics 
Music 

General Science 
Social Science 
Speech 

Other 
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APPENDIX B—Continued 





TABLE XL. Demand for Teachers—Wisconsin 


NUGER OF BNEW ELEDENTARY AND HIG! SCHOOL TEACHERS EMPLOYED IN WISCONSIN IN SEPTEMEER, 
195}, WHO DID WOT TEACH ANYWHERE DURING THE 1952-53 SGHOGL YEAR 


Lines 1-20 show new high echool teachers eccording to assignments. The sajor eesignment is shown on the line and the alsor 
sesigument in the column. No person is counted twice. Line 2] shows total new high school teachers; line 22 shows sew ele- 
mentary school teachers. Column 1 at extreme right shows the oumber of 1953 Wisconsin college and university bachelor's 


gredustes prepared for the various teaching assignments. 
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TABLE XLI. Demand for Teachers—Wyoming 


WUMGEA OF KEW ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS EMPLOYED IN WYOMING IN SEPTEMBER, 
1953, iO DID WOT TEACH ANYWHERE DUKXING THE 1952-53 SCHOOL YEAR 
Lines 1-20 show new high school teachers sccording to assignments. The major assignment is shown on the line and the ainor 
eesignment in the column. Wo person is counted twice. Line 2] shows total new high school teachers; line 22 shows new ole- 
mentary school teachers. Column 1 at extreme right shows te number of 195} Wyoming college and university bechelor's degree 


greduates prepared for the various teaching assignments. 
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Forecasting School Enrollment for 


The United States and Loeal Areas 


Meyer Zitter 


Bureau of the Census 


I, the latter part of 1953, the Bu- 
reau of the Census published a report 
containing projected school enroll- 
ments at the national level to 1965.1 
As was indicated in that report, the 
projections were prepared primarily to 
provide background statistics pertinent 
to the ever growing needs of state and 
local planners and educators currently 
engaged in planning future facilities 
for already overburdened school sys- 
tems throughout the nation. That our 
nation’s schools (and teachers) are 
“performing” before “Standing Room 
Only” audiences is known to every 
child of school age, parents, teachers, 
and to the public, in general. 

The combined effects of the wartime 
rise in births, the postwar “baby 
boom,” and the lagging school-building 
program, before and during World 
War II, which are the prime factors re- 
sponsible for the current inadequacy of 
our school facilities, have been dis- 
cussed in considerable detail in various 
technical journals and in the more pop- 
ular literature. As a matter of fact, ever 
since the school year of 1947-48, when 
the marked uptrend in enrollments in 
elementary schools first started, much 


1United States Bureau of the Census, Cur- 
rent Population Reports, Series P-25, No. 85, 
“Projections of School Enrollment in the 
United States, 1953 to 1965,” December 1953. 
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publicity has been given to the over- 
loaded school facilities and to the many 
indications that the situation would be 
further aggravated by continued in- 
creases in enrollments. 

Several surveys concerning the major 
problems facing the schools have been 
conducted during this critical period by 
such organizations as the United States 
Office of Education, the National Edu- 
cation Association, and the New York 
Times The results of each present 
the same picture of overcrowded class- 
rooms, teacher shortages, and vastly in- 
adequate provisions for the future in 
general. It is not intended, therefore, 
for this article to include a detailed ac- 
count of these recent developments; 
they have been adequately described 
elsewhere. It might be well to consider 
here, however, the recent report by the 


2For the past three years the United States 
Office of Education has been conducting an 
intensive survey of school facilities, authorized 
by the 8lst Congress. Partial results have been 
published by the Office of Education in School 
Facilities Survey, Progress Report No. 1, De- 
cember 1951, and Progress Report No. 2, De- 
cember 1952. The final and complete report 
may be available this year. Also, the New York 
Times conducted several surveys of conditions 
and major problems of State school facilities. 
Some of the results appeared in the New York 
Times on January 14, 1952 and February 8, 
1953. Many other articles based on these sur- 
veys have been published intermittently since 
1948. 
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Census Bureau and some of the more 
important implications of the figures. 
These data represent the first major 
revision in national projections of 
school enrollment, by grade, since de- 
tailed statistics became available from 
the 1950 Census of Population. Fur- 
thermore, an analysis of enrollment 
projections, by grade, offers a more 
realistic approach in planning for an 
adequate school oe par ng program 
than do studies based solely on projec- 
tions of total enrollment. 


It is believed that these projections 
can be used with slightly more confi- 
dence than earlier series, since the 1950 
Census data represent a comparatively 
firm base for projection pu . Also, 
the projections to 1959 do not involve 
estimating future births and are there- 
fore subject to considerably less error 
than the projections for later years. In 
addition, the portion of the enrollment 
projections for 1960 to 1965 which in- 
volves projections of births is based on 
different assumptions regarding future 
fertility (1954 to 1959), which seem to 
provide a more extensive choice for 
analysis than given in earlier reports. 
A brief description of the methods and 
of the assumptions used in preparing 
the national projections is given in a 
later section of this report.’ 

The figures discussed here and shown 
in the various tables include enroll- 
ment in both public and private schools 
and exclude children enrolled in kin- 
dergarten.* They relate to October of 
each school year and were generally 
designed to be comparable with data 


8A detailed description of the assumptions 
regarding future fertility is given in: U. S. 
Bureau of the Census. Current Population Re- 
ports, Series P-25, No. 78, “Illustrative Projec- 
tions of the Population of the United States, 
by Age and Sex: 1955 to 1975,” August 1953. 

4Although enrollment in kindergarten has 
been increasing for the past several years and 


that would be obtained in a survey con- 
ducted at approximately the beginning 
of the school year (October) in re- 
sponse to enumerators’ inquiries as to 
whether the person is enrolled in 
school. They represent enrollment at 
a given time and count a person only 
once although he may have attended 
more than one school since the actual 
beginning of the school year. They are 
usually lower than figures published by 
the United States Office of Education, 
which compiles its report from state 
school systems throughout the Nation. 
In the survey conducted by the Office 
of Education, some persons are includ- 
ed more than once, such as those en- 
rolled in both public and private 
schools, and also those enrolled in two 
different states at any time during the 
school year. 


For purposes of analyzing past and 
expected changes in enrollments, it is 
necessary to maintain one consistent 
series throughout. In the discussion of 
future trends in national enrollment 
(below) we have considered only the 
Census Bureau’s figures since they rep- 
resent the only consistent series of esti- 
mates and projections of both public 
and private school enrollment current- 
ly available. 

The discussion that follows gives, in 
Part I, the general outlook for enroll- 
ment at the national level, as indicated 
by the recent Census Bureau report; 
and, in Part II, a general description 
of some of the more common tech- 
niques used in projecting school enroll- 
ment at the state and local level. 





now amounts to about 43 per cent of age 5, 
kindergartens are not, as yet, universally pro- 
vided and enrollment is usually voluntary. The 
number of children enrolled in kindergarten 
varies considerably from year to year and 
state to state, making it quite hazardous to 
project with any degree of assurance. It has, 
therefore, been excluded. 
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I. Future Trends in National Enrollment 


During the present school year (1953- 
54) our nation’s schools had to absorb 
what most likely is the largest one-year 
increase in elementary enrollment on 
record, as the bulk of the initial “wave” 
of the postwar baby boom entered 
school for the first time. It is antici- 
pated that enrollment will continue to 
swell annually for some time. Accord- 
ing to the Census Bureau’s latest sur- 
vey, taken during October 1953, enroll- 
ment in elementary schools (grades 1 
to 8) numbered about 23.1 million as 
compared with 22.0 million enrolled a 
year ago.5 Enrollment is expected to 
increase by about | million annually, 
to at least 1959, when the 1953 crop of 
babies will be entering elementary 
school. This will bring enrollment in 
the elementary grades close to 30 mil- 
lion by 1959, and means a gain of about 
6.5 million in the next six years. In 
terms of percentage, elementary enroll- 
ment increased by more than 6 per 
cent this year and will continue to in- 
crease at an average rate of about 4 per 
cent a year. By 1959, it will have grown 
by almost 30 per cent. Changes in ele- 
mentary enrollment after 1959 will de- 
pend on the number of births that oc- 
cur annually, from 1953 on. 

According to conservative estimates 
of future fertility which assume that 
the current level (1950-53) will decline 
to approximately the 1940 level by 
1960, elementary schools will reach a 
maximum enrollment of about 30.5 
million in 1961 and by 1965 decline to 
about 29 million. The 1965 level will 
be only slightly higher than the figure 
projected for 1958. If we assume, on 
the other hand, that the current level 
of fertility will continue to at least 
1959, then according to these projec- 
tions, elementary enrollment will con- 


5See, U. S. Bureau of the Census, Current 
Population Reports, Series P-20, No. 52, 
“School Enrollment: October 1953,” January 
1954. 


tinue to increase well into the next dec- 
ade and by 1965 will reach 32 million. 
These two assumptions regarding fu- 
ture fertility do not by any means rep- 
resent the whole range of reasonable 
possibility. It is entirely possible that 
births from 1953 to 1959 will be higher 
or lower than implied by these assump- 
tions. For illustrative purposes, I have 
chosen to show in Table 2 what changes 
in enrollment may take place between 
1960 and 1965, if current fertility levels 
decline to about the 1940 level by 1960 
(referred to as Series D in the Census 
Bureau reports mentioned earlier). 
For those persons interested in exam- 
ining the anticipated effect on future 
enrollment using other assumptions re- 
garding future fertility as a base, there 
is listed below, in Table 1, two other 
series of projected elementary enroll- 
ment for 1960 to 1965 based, in part, 
on the projected number of births be- 
tween 1953 and 1959, as given in the 
Census Bureau report. The underly- 
ing assumptions of fertility for the re- 
mainder of this decade are as follows: 


Series “A and B”—if 1950-53 repro- 
ductive levels continue to at least 1960. 

Series “C’’—if 1950-53 level declines 
to about the 1940 level by 1975. 

















TABLE | 

a Elementary enrollment : 

Year Series A&B Series C 
1960 30,548 | $0,489 
1961 $1,023 $0,865 
1962 - $1,292 30,995 
1963 __ - 31,518 $1,035 
1964 ____. oil $1,725 31,008 
a FEE $1,868 30,886 





Researchers and local planners who 
are concerned with specific geographic 
areas and are interested in using na- 
tional trends as guides will have to 
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determine which series of assumptions 
appear most appropriate for their par- 
ticular area. A knowledge of past 
demographic history of an area in its 
relationship to the nation as a whole, 
and a general familiarity with the local 
scene are extremely valuable as guides 
in making the proper choice. 


It is apparent from Table 2 that the 
past and projected future record in- 
creases which have been overcrowding 
the elementary schools will, within a 
few years, advance into the high schools 
and greatly tax the latter facilities. 


High School Enrollments 


The elementary grades have been 
bearing the major burden of increased 
enrollment and will continue to do so 
until about the middle of this decade, 
although at a decreasing rate. High 
school enrollment will begin to show 
substantial gains starting at about the 
middle of this decade. From 1956 on, 
according to the projections, enroll- 
ment in high schools will increase by 
at least 3 per cent each year, having 
their maximum gains between 1961 
and 1964 when the large elementary 
classes of this decade enter high school. 
In 1962 alone, it is expected that high 
schools will have to absorb about 700,- 
000 additional pupils. By 1960, our 
high schools will enroll about 9.4 mil- 
lion students and by 1965, about 12 
million, compared with a current en- 
rollment of slightly more than 7 mil- 
lion. Roughly speaking, for every three 
students now attending high school, 
there will be four students in attend- 
ance by 1960, and five by 1965. Since 
current school facilities are operating 
at full capacity, this means, in effect, 
that by 1965 two additional high school 
classrooms will have to be provided for 
every three now in existence. 

This shift from rapidly growing ele- 
mentary grades in this decade to rapid- 
ly expanding high school grades next 
decade is depicted in figure 1. Project- 
ed enrollments are plotted on a semi- 


logarithmic scale, vertical distance rep- 
resenting actual rates of change. The 
anticipated expansion of high school 
classes reflects not only current elemen- 
tary enrollments, but also projected in- 
creases in enrollment rates for high- 
school-age students. It is hoped that 
current plans for expanded school fa- 
cilities include adequate facilities for 
future high school enrollment, as well 
as for current elementary school enroll- 
ment. 


Special Facilities 


In addition to general facilities for 
the future, many specialized types of 
facilities and equipment will be need- 
ed at different intervals of the decade 
as various grade levels experience the 
effect of the enrollment of children 
born in 1947 and later years. For ex- 
ample, grade | enrolled 34 million chil- 
dren more in this current school year 
than last year. This represents the 
sharpest increase to take place in a 
grade over a one-year period. Although 
enrollment in grade | will now remain 
at a comparatively high level, reaching 
5 million by 1959, the annual incre- 
ments will be small. However, since a 
large majority of students spend only 
one year in a grade, the increase in 
first-grade enrollment during this past 
year will bring about substantial in- 
creases in each higher grade as these 
first-graders progress through the school 
system. Thus, the recent increase in 
grade | will inflate grade 8 enrollment 
to about 3 million by 1960, as com- 
pared with a current enrollment of 
slightly more than 2 million. By 1965, 
when this group reaches the senior 
high school year, there will be 2.7 mil- 
lion enrolled compared with a current 
enrollment of 1.5 million. 

Table 3 below shows the progressive 
effect of this group. Column 2 of the 
table shows the school year in which 


6See: U. S. Bureau of the Census. Current 
Population Reports, Series P-25, No. 85, report 
for detailed grade projections. 
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Tasie 3.— ProyecTED MAXIMUM ANNUAL GRADE INC2EASE, 1953 To 1965 
































Increase since Estimated average 

preceding year increase between 

October 1950 and 

October 1952 
Amount 
School year Amount : 
Grade of maximum (in thou- Percent —- Percent 
increase sands) 
Elementary 
school 
1 1953-54 735 18.5 123 3.3 
2 1954-55 506 16.0 33 1.1 
8 1955-56 485 15.4 139 5.0 
4 1956-57 446 14.6 181 7.0 
5 1957-58 406 14.1 115 4.9 
6 1958-59 400 13.9 62 2.8 
7 1959-60 368 13.6 46 2.2 
8 1960-61 361 13.4 51 2.5 
High school 

1 1961-62 390 14.3 64 3.3 
2 1962-63 889 14.8 57 3.2 
$ 1963-64 358 15.6 53 8.5 
4 1964-65 342 15.5 34 2.3 











the maximum increase for a particu- 
lar grade will take place. This should 
not be confused with the year of peak 
enrollment since those grades, popu- 
lated largely by children already born, 
are expected to show continuous in- 
creases for quite a while. Estimated 
average yearly changes in each grade 
between 1950 and 1952 are shown as a 
basis for comparison. We can observe 
the decreasing increments each year as 
normal grade attrition takes effect. The 
rise in the annual increases for the high 
school grades is due mainly to the in- 
creased holding power of ‘high school 
assumed in the projections. 


The projected annual increases for 
each grade shown above are at best 
only rough approximations of what the 
actual increases will eventually be. 
However, they do imply a striking pat- 
tern of change for the next several 
years, and indicate the general magni- 
tude of prospective increases. As such 
they are reliable enough to forewarn 
us as to when particular facilities will 
first feel the impact of the 1947 post- 
war baby boom. 


Methods and Assumptions 


The method used in preparing the 
national projections discussed above in- 
volved projecting age-grade specific en- 
rollment rates for each year to 1965, 
and applying these rates to single-year 
of-age projections of the population. 
The initial age-grade relationships 
were obtained from the 1950 Census. 
Because of the high rate of enrollment 
for children 6 to 13 years old (about 
98 per cent enrolled) the 1950 rates 
were held constant to 1965, since it 
seemed very unlikely that any improve- 
ment in these rates would occur. The 
rates for the high school age children, 
i.e., the 14-to-18 group, were assumed 
to improve annually to 1965 on the 
basis of past trends in these rates, as 
shown by census figures from 1910 to 
date. A relatively small number of per- 
sons 19 to 24 years old are also includ- 
ed in the high school figures. 

The population projections to which 
these rates were applied were obtained 
by projecting July 1, 1952 age estimates 
(as prepared by the Census Bureau) 
by single years of age, annually to 1965, 
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using appropriate mortality rates and 
immigration allowances. Forecasts of 
births from 1953 on were based upon 
several reasonably possible assumptions. 
The assumptions underlying the fore- 
casts of births from 1953 to 1959 used 


in connection with the enrollment pro- 
jections for 1960 to 1965 are described 

riefly above on page 55. It has al- 
ready been pointed out that the high- 
est and lowest projections shown above 
are not intended to define the range of 
reasonable possibility. 


II. Projections for State and Local Areas 


Although enrollment projections on 
a national basis may serve as rough 
guides for planning purposes, they may 
not be applicable to many areas. Ex- 
pected change in enrollment for the 
United States as a whole will often be 
very different from those that may oc- 
cur in individual communities. In 
many instances, therefore, local plan- 
ners may wish to prepare enrollment 
projections more indicative of the local 
situation and better suited for their 
own purposes than national projec- 
tions. 


The problems of preparing enroll- 
ment projections for States and smaller 
geographic areas, however, are substan- 
tially more difficult than those encoun- 
tered when making projections for the 
nation as a whole. The question of fu- 
ture migration into or out of a particu- 
lar area is perhaps the most difficult to 
resolve, although such factors as ade- 
quate basic age and enrollment data, 
varying policies and practices affecting 
retardation, acceleration and dropping 
out of school also contribute to the un- 
certainty involved in preparing ade- 
quate projections for geographic areas 
and make the attempt to predict future 
enrollments rather hazardous. Also, if 
we wish to project elementary enroll- 
ment for a period of more than five or 
six years, it is necessary to estimate fu- 
ture births —a task which demogra- 
phers have been unable to do with any 
great degree of success even at the na- 
tional level. 


The existence of such obstacles, how- 
ever, has not been sufficient of itself to 
deter planners from expending consid- 
erable time and effort in preparing 
such projections. During the past sev- 
eral years, many states and local plan- 
ning agencies have taken cognizance of 
the critical situation regarding over- 
crowded school facilities in their areas, 
and have decided to venture into the 
field of forecasting school enrollment 
in spite of the many difficulties. The 
general feeling seems to be that by us- 
ing the limited procedures currently 
known, and by employing rather broad 
assumptions particularly regarding mi- 
gration, the results are more useful 
and certainly more realistic for plan- 
ning purposes than just plain “guesses.” 


Two general procedures are current- 
ly popular. The first method involves 
obtaining the ratio of school enroll- 
ment to school-age population (here- 
after referred to as “enrollment rates’’), 
and projecting these enrollment rates 
for as many years as desired. These 
rates are then applied to projections of 
the population in the appropriate age 
groups to obtain enrollment figures. In 
this procedure the main problems re- 
late to the preparation of projections of 
school-age population to be used in 
conjunction with the projected enroll- 
ment rates. Such projections can be 
prepared by carrying forward the lat- 
est current age data available (usu- 
ally the last census counts) on the basis 
of certain reasonable assumptions re- 
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garding future mortality, fertility, and 
net migration.” 


Allowing for mortality presents no 
special problem since the latest United 
States life tables will generally be ade- 
quate, even though there are consider- 
able geographic differences in mortal- 
ity. Errors arising from inadequate 
mortality assumptions will in most cases 
be relatively small. 


Migration 


Some indications of past trends in 
migration can be obtained from data 
from the past several censuses. The 
1940 and 1950 Censuses furnish data 
for the 1935-1940 period (states only) 
and the 1949-1950 period (states and 
state Economic Areas) on the basis of 
‘ questions regarding place of residence 
in 1935 and 1949, respectively. Esti- 
mates for inter-censal periods for small- 
er geographic areas can be computed 
by a residual procedure, that is, by sub- 
tracting from the net population change 
between the two census dates, an esti- 
mate of the excess of births over deaths 
during the period.§ Data on births and 
deaths are generally available from the 
local department of health. 


An evaluation of past trends of birth 
rates and net migration should afford 
some insight for the future. An as- 
sumption of a continuation of past 
trends in birth rates or in migration is 
not necessarily valid, however. Changes 
in general economic conditions or ac- 
tivity may entirely reverse recent past 
trends. 


7™Many of the reports listed in the Appendix 
have fairly good descriptions of how projec- 
tions of school-age population can be prepared. 

8Discussions of various methods of estimating 
net migration using census data are given in: 
United States Bureau of the Census. Hand- 
book of Statistical Methods for Demographers, 
[by A. J. Jaffe] (Washington: U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1951) Chapter 6. In this 
connection, see also Chapter 4, which discusses 
“underenumeration” and other errors in Cen- 
sus data. 


Projecting Enrollment Rates 


The next step in the procedure in- 
volves obtaining projections of school 
enrollment rates. Enrollment rates for 
1950 by broad age groups (5 to 13, 14 
and 15, 16 and 17, 18 and 19, and 20 
to 24 years) for standard metropolitan 
areas, counties, and cities of 10,000 or 
more population are available in 1950 
Census of Population, Volume II, “Gen- 
eral Characteristics of the Population.” 
Considerably more detail is available 
for states from this source. (Enrollment, 
by age and grade, is shown for states.) 
Similar data for 1940 and 1930 are 
available from the census reports for 
those years although they do not al- 
ways cover exactly comparable areas. 
Although consistent enrollment rates 
for intermediate years would also be 
useful, the census data may be adequate 
as a basis for projecting enrollment 
rates. 

A simple application of this proce- 
dure would involve projecting enroll- 
ment rates for a broad age group, such 
as 5 to 17 years (or 5 to 13 and 14 to 
17 separately) and applying these rates 
to projections of the population in this 
age group. Another variation would be 
to use single-year enrollment rates in 
conjunction with single-year-of-age pop- 
ulation projections. The national pro- 
jections discussed above were prepared 
essentially by this method, using single- 
year-of-age-grade specific enrollment 
rate. 

The other method very generally 
used is referred to here as the “grade- 
retention rate” method. This method 
depends upon the relationship of grade 
to grade enrollment throughout the 
school system as indicated by grade sta- 
tistics for a number of years. By exam- 
ining the enrollment data by grade for 
the past 10 or 15 years for a particular 
grade, we can establish a “trend” in 
the proportion of students enrolled in 
that grade in a given year who progress 
to the next higher grade the following 
year. For example, the “retention rate” 
for grade 2 is represented by the pro- 
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portion of pupils that will progress to 
grade 3 the following year. Starting 


with the latest enrollment figures, by 
grade, each grade can be carried for- 
ward for as many years as desired by 
use of these rates. 


Considerable variation exists in the 
way different estimators determine the 
exact value of the “retention rates,” for 
future years. Some average the propor- 
tion for the past several years and as- 
sume that the average proportion ap- 
plies to each future year; others may 
project these rates graphically, usually 
allowing the rates to “level-off” at some 
future date. To complete the proce- 
dure, it is still necessary to determine 
how many will be entering the first 
grade each year. Here the general pro- 
cedure has been to develop a relation- 
ship between births in one given year 
(or two) and the number enrolled in 
grade 1 (or grade 2) five or six years 
later. The ratio of first grade enroll- 
ment to births five or six years earlier 
could then be projected in the same 
fashion as the rates for other grades. 


This procedure, like the first method 
described, requires projecting births 
for a number of years into the future 
if projections of elementary enrollments 
more than five or six years ahead are 
desired. Net migration, on the other 
hand, (except for the grade involving 
projected births) does not have to be 
estimated separately since the past 
trends of migration are more or less 
reflected in the past series of retention 
rates and will be implied in the pro- 
jected rates. In effect, this procedure 
simplifies the problem of projecting net 
migration but does not necessarily re- 
sult in more realistic projections. 


In using the “grade-retention rate” 
method it may be well to remember 
that a time-series of enrollment by 
grade is usually available for public 
enrollment only. Some allowances may 
have to be made for private school en- 
rollment if total enrollment (covering 
public and private school) is desired. 


Choice of Method 


These two methods are not, by any 
means, the only advisable procedures 
to use and the use of either of these 
methods does not guarantee realistic or 
adequate results. Also, since sufficient 
tests have not as yet been conducted 
regarding the validity of either of these 
methods, there is no objective basis for 
recommending one in preference to the 
other. Generally speaking, the basic 
data necessary for the “retention rate” 
method are more readily available than 
those needed for the first procedure, 
particularly for small areas. Lacking 
information concerning the relative ac- 
curacy of these methods, many estimat- 
ors prepare projections by both meth- 
ods and then average the results. A 
variation used by the Census Bureau 
in an earlier report was to obtain grade 
distributions by the “grade retention” 
method and use the first method de- 
scribed to compute total enrollment.® 

In many instances, however, the 
problem concerning the choice of meth- 
od will mainly be hypothetical. Some 
of the more obvious considerations such 
as availability of basic age and enroll- 
ment data, type of detail (and perhaps 
degree of accuracy) required for final 
projections, and amount of resources 
(time and money) available will usu- 
ally carry more weight in the selection 
of a method than the rather tenuous 
theoretical advantages of one proce- 
dure over another. 


Selected references illustrating the 
more recent efforts in this field are list- 
ed in the Appendix of this article. The 
list was compiled from selected reports 
that have come to my attention. It does 
not by any means cover all the recently 
published reports. Only those reports 
which contain a fairly complete de- 
scription of the methods and _ proce- 
dures used and which may be consid- 


See: U. S. Bureau of the Census. Current 
Population Reports, Series P-25, No. 18, “Fore- 
casts of Population and School Enrollment in 
the United States: 1940 to 1960,” February 
1949. 
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ered useful to others engaged in similar 
projects have been included in the list- 
ing. 

In addition to the reports indicated 
in the Appendix, the reader’s attention 
is directed to a study currently being 
conducted by the Southern Regional 
Education Board. This organization 
has been studying the problems of pro- 
jecting school enrollments for the 
Southern States and is now in the proc- 
ess of preparing projections of the 
school-age population and enrollments 
for each of 14 states in the Southern 
Region. (The states included are Mary- 


land, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Tennessee, Kentucky, Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana, Texas, and Okla- 
homa.) When this study is completed, 
it is expected that a report will be pub- 
lished describing in considerable detail 
the methods and assumptions used in 
preparing the projections. This report 
will be very helpful to many other 
state and local planners. More detailed 
information concerning the nature and 
scope of this study can be obtained 
from the Southern Regional Education 
Board in Atlanta, Georgia. 


Appendix 


Selected references on forecasting school en- 
roliment and school age population for geo- 
graphic areas: 


American Council on Education Studies—Col- 
lege Age Population Study, 1947-64 (Arizona, 
California, Nevada, Oregon, Washington) by 
Pacific Coast Committee of the American 
Council on Education, November 1947. 


Armstrong, Charles M. and Mary S. Harris, A 
Method of Predicting School-Age Population, 
Division of Research, State Education De- 
partment, The University of the State of 
New York, Albany, N. Y., 1949. 


Board of Public Instruction of Dade County, 
Florida and Bureau of Business and Eco- 
nomic Research—Forecast of School Enroll- 
ment, 1952-1962, for the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict of Miami, Dade County, Fla., by Rhein- 
hold P. Wolff and Mable D. Mills—Sept. 
1952. 


U. S. Bureau of the Census, “Projections of 
School Enrollment in the United States: 1953 
to 1965,” Current Population Reports, Series 
P-25, No. 85, December 7, 1953. 


U. S. Bureau of the Census, “Forecasts of Popu- 
lation and School Enrollment in the United 
States, 1948 to 1960,” Current Population Re- 
ports, Series P-25, No. 18. 


Washington State Census Board, Population 
and Enrollment Trends and Forecasts, State 
of Washington, by Calvin F. Schmid, Warren 
E. Kalbach, Vincent A. Miller, and Fred S. 
Shanley, Seattle, Washington, 1953. 


Boling, Edward J. and Donald A. Gardiner, 
Forecasting University Enrollment, Study No. 
23 of the Bureau of Research, College of 
Business Administration, University of Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville, Tennessee, February 1952. 


California’s Teachers’ Association — “Califor- 
nia’s Future School Population: 1948-1960,” 
Research Bulletin, Bulletin No. $, San Fran- 
cisco, California, October 1948. 


Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, “School and College Enroll- 
ments in Pennsylvania, A Look Toward the 
Future,” Bulletin 75, No. 22, Harrisburg, 
Pa., 1948. 


Minnesota Department of Education, An Esti- 
mate of Future Public School Enrollments, 
1949 to 1965, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Potthoff, Edward F., Enrollments in the Sec- 
ondary Schools and Higher Institutions of 
Illinois, 1909-10 to 1975-76, (complete re- 
port) Bureau of Institutional Research, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, March 1951. 


Schmid, Calvin F. and Fred S. Shanley—*“Tech- 
niques of Forecasting University Enroll- 
ment,” Journal of Higher Education, Vol. 
XXIII No. 9, December 1952. 


Thaden, John F. and C. L. Taylor, “Potential 
Michigan Public School Enrollments,” Quar- 
terly Bulletin, of the Michigan Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Michigan State College, 
East Lansing, Mich., Vol. 34, No. 4. 








Projecting School Enrollments 
for One State 


Harold J]. Bowers 


; the basic information 
prerequisite to educational planning in 
all its phases is a good estimate of the 
trend in public school enrollments. 

With the phenomenal increase in the 
birth rate in the decade of the forties, 
accompanied by a dwindling supply of 
teachers, it became obvious that Ohio 
was headed for an acute shortage of 
teachers. 


In an attempt to estimate future 
teacher needs, as well as to alert school 
administrators, boards of education, 
and the public, the writer attempted, 
in 1947, to devise a plan which would 
serve as an accurate estimate of future 
enrollments. 


From available data, a table similar 
to the top part of Table 1 was devel- 
oped. From these data, covering a fif- 
teen-year period, it was discovered that 
the enrollment in the first grade aver- 
aged 103.6 per cent of the births six 
years earlier, and that the second grade 
enrollment averaged 91.7 per cent of 
the first grade enrollment the previous 
year. Similarly, percentages were com- 
puted for the other grades. 


Assuming that these same trends es- 
tablished for a fifteen-year period would 
remain more or less constant for the 
next five or ten years, the percentages 
were applied to the number of births 
in each year and the probable grade en- 
rollments projected into the future. 

Each year from 1947 to 1952, the esti- 
mated enrollments were compared with 
actual enrollments as reported by su- 
perintendents. Even though the esti- 
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In another article in this issue the 
Bureau of the Census has provided a 
projection of population figures for the 
United States. Readers of that article 
should be particularly interested in this 
brief account of projections of school 
enrollments made for the State of Ohio. 
The author explains his method and dis- 
cusses some of the factors which inter- 
fered with his original projections. 


Harold J. Bowers is Supervisor, Divi- 
sion of Teacher Education and Certifica- 
tion in Ohio. 











mates proved to be quite accurate, it 
was discovered that several factors were 
establishing a new trend which would, 
within a few years, serve to make the 
estimates less accurate. These factors 


were: 
1. A 300 per cent increase in kinder 


garten enrollment. 


2. A general raising of the age re- 

a for admission to the 
rst grade. 

3. An increase in private and paro- 
chial school enrollment. 

4. An increase in the holding power 
of the high school. 

5. A tendency toward annual pro 


motions with less retention. 


Since these factors seemed to become 
operative about 1946, the percentages 
computed in 1947 for the years 1932- 
1947 were discarded and new percent- 
were computed for the period 


ages 
1947-1952. These are shown in Table 1 
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for each of the twelve grades, and were 
used in compiling that portion of the 
table below the line. 

During the period in which the origi- 
nal table was used the estimates of total 
enrollment proved to be slightly con- 
servative. It is believed that the present 
table will prove to be more accurate. 

For example, the estimated total en- 
rollment for 1953 as computed in 1952 
was 1,431,494. In September of 1953, 
superintendents reported a total actual 
enrollment of 1,430,330. 

From these and other available data, 
it was found that if Ohio was to pre- 
pare an adequate supply of new teach- 
ers annually, it would be necessary to 
recruit for preparation for teaching one 
out of seven of those graduating from 
Ohio high schools each year for at least 
the next ten years. Needless to say, this 
is a goal which seems impossible to 
achieve. 

Table 1 and a condensed summary 
table (not shown) accompanied by an 
explanation of how they were compiled 
were included in our annual summary 


of teacher supply and demand which is 
distributed to all administrators and 
counselors. 

Each school system in the state was 
urged to make a similar study locally 
to arrive at an estimate of future teach- 
er and classroom needs. 

It goes without saying that any tech- 
nique used in forecasting future enroll- 
ments is hazardous. Regardless of the 
method used it must be based upon the 
assumption that trends established over 
a given period will continue for anoth- 
er given period. For this reason, it 
seems wise to suggest that in setting up 
experience tables, data for a period not 
to exceed five years immediately prior 
to the current year be used. 

Furthermore, it seems likely that the 
farther estimates are projected, the less 
accurate they become. In addition, ex- 
perience shows that estimates of total 
enrollment for grades one to twelve, in- 
clusive, are much more reliable than 
are estimates for a given grade or for a 
grand total including kindergarten and 
ungraded classes. 





No one that I know of would want the young people of this generation to 
have poorer educational advantages than their parents. Yet, unless we do better 
than at present, that will be true in many parts of this land.—Samuel M. Brownell 
upon taking office as Commissioner of Education. 
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Population Change and Its 


Implications for Education 


Herman G. Richey 
University of Chicago 


Dare the last quarter century, 
educators have become increasingly 
aware of the problems of population 
change in relation to the educational 
enterprise. Until quite recently we 
were convinced that the problems were 


} 


| 


those growing out of a rapidly ap- | 


proaching cessation of population 
growth, that the past trends which we 
had analyzed with care and described 
in detail would continue with only 
minor fluctuations into the distant fu- 
ture. The educational implications of 

ast and predicted change were becom- 
ing clear. 

‘The prospect has changed radically, 
the future appears less clear, and the 
educational implications, except the 
very immediate, are more obscure. Pop- 
ulation change occurring during the 
last decade has been of such an unex- 
pected nature and of such magnitude 
that it has been described as a demo- 
graphic revolution, and persons who 
continue to regard it as a mere fluctua- 
tion in a long-term trend admit that 
the fluctuation is more violent and 
longer sustained than was formerly ex- 
pected. 

Population growth presents different 
problems from those that arise from 
population decline but their solution is 
no less important and certainly may be 
more pressing. No less than formerly, 
change in size and age composition of 
the population, differential gee in- 
ternal migration, and other related 
phenomena impinge upon educational 
planning, practices, and policy at every 
turn. 
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The Situation in 1940 


The rate of population increase in 
the United States had fallen, by the 
1930's, to the point that predictions of 
a stable or even of a declining popula- 
tion appeared to be entirely reason- 
able. All trends seemingly pointed in 
the direction of the cessation of popu- 
lation growth. The annual number of 
births per 1,000 white women, 15 to 
44 years of age, dropped from 278 in 
1800 to 78 in 1940, and it was pre- 
dicted that the number would drop to 
60 by 1980. The net reproduction rate 
had dropped to provide barely enough 
children for family replacement. Al- 
ready, the fertility of large segments of 
the population had dropped far below 
the replacement level. Predictions that 
the spread of the small-family pattern 
from the city to rural areas and from 
the economically favored to the less 
fortunate groups of the nation would 
continue and would eventuate in a sta- 
ble or declining population, were dra- 
matically supported by the fact that in 
the early ‘thirties, children, long a de- 
clining element in population, began 
to decline in actual numbers. By the 
late thirties, the number of youth of 
high-school age had begun to decline. 
In 1940, the Census showed about two 
million fewer children of school age 
than had been enumerated in 1930.1 


1For the statement concerning the situation 
in 1940, I have drawn heavily upon Newton 
Edwards and Herman G. Richey. The School 
in the American Social Order (New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1947) 591-663. 
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The rapidly declining birth rate was 
operating to change the age composi- 
tion of the population—to increase the 
numerical importance of the older age 
groups—both the economically produc- 
tive group and, increasingly as time 
went on, the body of dependent aged. 

It was noted that birth rates were 
substantially different for different pop- 
ulation groups and that the falling off 
of the birth rate took place at very dif- 
ferent rates among the many popula- 
tion elements of the nation. Extremely 
wide differences in fertility were found 
among the various states and regions. 
Certain areas were supplying the popu- 
lation reserves of the nation out of all 
proportion to the population living in 
those areas. Fertility was notably low- 
er in urban than in agricultural com- 
munities, and it was clear that high 
fertility was strikingly associated with 
low socio-economic status, however de- 
fined, and with depressed levels of liv- 
ing. 

The imbalance of economic opportu- 
nity had led to a large amount of in- 
ternal migration. During the 1920's 
the net gain of the cities from internal 
“ migration was some 6 million, and, in 
the depression decade of the ‘thirties, 
during which for a time the cityward 
tide of migration was reversed, the net 
gain of the cities was about three and 
one-half million. Although redundant 
farm population was being drawn off, 
an equilibrium between the rural pop- 
ulation and resources was not esta 
lished. 

The marked differences in fertility 
between regions and states and be- 
tween urban and rural populations 
were reflecting themselves in a striking 
imbalance of the educational load. The 
number of children of school age (5 
to 17 years) per 1,000 adults in the 
economically productive age group (20 
to 64 years) was less than 300 in the 
Far West and more than 500 in the 
Southeast. In some states, the burden 
of child care upon the adult popula- 
tion was easily twice that of other 
states. Differentials in educational load 


were no less marked when urban and 
rural communities were compared. 
Everywhere the burden of the urban 
population was light in comparison to 
that borne by farmers—and the farm- 
ers of some states carried more than 
twice the load of farmers of others. 


The unequal distribution of respon- 
sibility for providing child care and 
education took on special significance 
when considered in relation to income, 
living standards, and educational op- 
portunity. To paraphrase Edwards,? it 
was clear that in communities charac- 
terized by low birth rates, light educa- 
tional loads, high planes of living, 
strong economic structures, and in 
which home and community resources 
were the richest, education could be 
supported liberally. In communities in 
which fertility was high, the education- 
al load heavy, planes of living low, eco- 
nomic resources the most restricted, 
and in which the home and community 
had the least to contribute to cultural 
and economic growth, education could 
receive only meagre and inadequate 


support. 

It was pointed out that education, 
long considered a means for the equal- 
ization of the conditions of men, was 
becoming or had become an instrument 
for the creation of regional, class, and 
racial inequalities. It was suggested 
that continued recruitment of the na- 
tion’s population in disproportionately 
large numbers from underprivileged 
areas and groups might lead to the 
spread of an inferior culture unless the 
deficits could be made good by educa- 
tion. Large inequalities in educational 
load caused by differential fertility, in- 
creasing migration from culturally, eco- 
nomically, and educationally poor re- 
gions and states, and the relative in- 
ability of many high-fertility states to 
finance adequate educational programs 


2Newton Edwards, “Educational Implications 
of Population Change in the United States.” 
The Journal of Teacher Education, 1:3-13; 
(March, 1950); Edwards and Richey, op. cit., 
p. 612. 
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lent pe oe to a strong movement to- 
ward reshaping national policy with re- 
spect to the financing of education. 
All implications of a declining pop- 
ulation were not attractive ones. How- 
ever, the prospect of a declining school 
population appeared to promise oppor- 
tunity for the employment of better 
trained teachers, the development of 
in-service teacher education, the estab- 
lishment of more satisfactory teacher- 
pupil ratios, the abandonment of obso- 
lete facilities, the improvement of phys- 
ical plants, the working out of a more 
effective instructional content, the ex- 
tension of education more widely, par- 
ticularly among older youth and adults, 
and, in fact, the equalization of the 
educational opportunity afforded all 
regions, states, and population groups. 


Recent Trends and Future 
Expectations 


Radical changes in the number and 
in the age composition of the popula- 
tion, in internal migration and the pat- 
terns of its geographic distribution; 
modifications of trends relating to dif- 
ferential fertility, the per capita income 
and the pattern of income distribution 
—these and other developments of the 
last fifteen years indicate the need for 
a continuing examination of the edu- 
cational implications of population 
change. 


The Rising Tide of Population 


Earlier forecasts based upon what ap- 
peared to be reasonable assumptions 
regarding the birth rate, the mortality 
rate, and the effect of immigration are 
no longer tenable. Forecasts of a peak 
population of 150 or 160 million to be 
attained within a generation seem 
strange to us now. Estimates based 
upon what now appear to be reason- 
ably conservative assumptions indicate 
the possibility of a population of 200 
million more by 1975.3: * 


8For discussion, see Joseph S. Davis, “Our 
Changed Population Outlook and Its Signifi- 
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Growth of the Economically 
Productive Age Group 


High birth rates which first swell 
school enrollments later translate them- 
selves into increases in the number of 
persons in the economically productive 
age group. In 1930, there were 68,438,- 
228 persons in the age group, 20 to 64 
years. The number of such persons in- 
creased to 77,344,357 in 1940 and to 
87,328,702 in 1950, and will continue 
to increase to about 91,215,000 in 1955, 
99,005,000 in 1965, and 115,113,000 in 
1975.4 


However, this rapid increase prob- 
ably will not wo A gery with the in- 
crease in the number of children, 5 to 
17 years, at least before 1965. In 1930, 
there were 461 children, 5 to 17 years, 
per 1000 adults between the ages 20 
to 64. This ratio declined to 385 in 
1940, and to 350 by 1950. On the basis 
of the assumption of a gradual decline 
in fertility to about the 1940 level by 
1975, the ratios will increase to approxi- 
mately 409 in 1955, 468 in 1960, and 
473 in 1965. 


4Populations of all age groups, 1930 and 
1940, were taken from United States Bureau of 
the Census, Sixteenth Census of the United 
States: 1940. Population Vol. Il. Characteris- 
tics of the Population. The 1950 figures were 
taken from the United States Bureau of the 
Census, United States Census of Population: 
1950, Detailed Characteristics, Bulletin P-C 1; 
General Characteristics, P-Bl; Education PE 
No. 58. Projections of population of age groups 
were taken from United States, Bureau of the 
Census, Current Population Reports, “Mlus- 
trative Projections of the Population of the 
United States, by Age and Sex: 1955 to 1975,” 
Series P-25, No. 78, August 21, 1953; “Projec- 
tions of School Enrollment in the United 
States, 1953 to 1965,” Series P-25, No. 85, De- 
cember 7, 1953. The two assumptions regard- 
ing fertility are those upon which the two low- 
er series of the Bureau’s projections rest. 





cance,” American Economic Review, 42:304-25, 
(June, 1952). 


*The editors have deleted material sum- 
marizing data presented elsewhere in this issue, 
including estimates of future elementary and 
secondary school enrollments.—Eb. 
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Ficure 1——The number of children under 5 years of age per thousand women, 20 to 44 years 


of age, by states, 1930, 1940, 1950. 
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The titles over the maps on pages 70 and 72 in the 
March issue of the Journal of Teacher Education were 
interchanged in making up the issue for the press, The 
map on page 72 should appear on page 70 under the title, 
"Figure 1, The number of children,.....", and the map 


on page 70 should appear on page 72 under the title, 
"Figure 2e eee °" 



































A declining birth rate will, if con- 
tinued for a time, again decrease the 
ratios, but for the immediate future, 
the burden of education resting upon 
the economically productive popula- 
tion will be heavier—35 per cent heavi- 
er than in 1950—before the next ten 
years are past. 


Increase in the Number of 
Aged Persons 


The task of providing care and edu- 
cation for children and youth will be 
made more difficult by the increasing 
burden of aged persons. It is estimated 
that the age group, 65 years and over, 
will increase from 12,364,000 in 1950 
to 13,973,000 in 1955, 17,336,000 in 
1965, and 20,689,000 in 1975. As in the 
case of children of school age, this 
group is also increasing in numbers 
more rapidly than is the more econom- 
ically productive group, 20 to 64 years.® 

The number of adults, 65 years of 
age and over per 1000 adults, 20 to 64, 
will increase from 141 in 1950 to about 
153 in 1955, to 175 in 1965, and then 
slowly to 180 in 1975—an increase of 
27 per cent for the twenty-five year 
period. 


Differential Fertility 


The effects of differential fertility are 
being reexamined. It continues, no 
doubt, to be a source of inequality of 
educational opportunity. However, it 
has been noted that the recovery in 
crude birth rates has been greatest in 
groups (classified by income or eco- 
nomic status, education, urban-rural, 
etc.) in which the preceding fall had 
been the greatest. Figure 1 shows the 
fertility of states, 1930 to 1950, as meas- 
ured by the number of children under 
5 years of age per 1000 women, 20 to 
44 years of age. If as it appears, the 


5See footnote 4. 
6Davis, op. cit., p. 311; Clyde V. Kiser, “Fer- 
tility Trends and Differentials in the United 
States,” Journal of the American Statistical As- 
sociation, 47:25-48, (March, 1952). 
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differences between states are becoming 
less and if this trend continues certain 
inequalities arising from differential 
fertility will become of lesser conse- 
quence. However, at present, the 
trends are not clear. Perhaps only in 
a period of excessively high birth rates 
is there a tendency toward a greater 
uniformity among the states with re- 
spect to fertility. At any rate, there is 
at present no evidence that large dif- 
ferences in fertility among the popula- 
tions of regions and states will not con- 
tinue for a long time. 

During the last fifteen years there has 
been a tremendous increase in real in- 
come of the people of the United 
States. This increase has been shared 
by all groups—regional, occupational, 
and the like. Figure 2 shows the per 
capita income in 1939 dollars by states 
for the census years, 1930, 1940, and 
1950.7 In 1930, seven states had a per 
capita income of less than 250 dollars. 
In 1950, only one had an income of 
less than 400 dollars and only seven ad- 
ditional states had incomes (per capita) 
of less than 550 dollars. In 1930, no 
state had a per capita income of 850 
dollars; in 1950, sixteen states had in- 
comes of this amount or more, and fif- 
teen additional states had per capita 
incomes in excess of 700 dollars. 

If the state differentials in income 
continue to become less, and particu- 
larly if income remains high or con- 
tinues to increase, it would appear that 
to the extent that per capita income is 
an index of ability to finance educa- 
tion, inequalities in the educational 
program should tend to disappear. 
Large differentials will probably con- 
tinue to exist but it appears, the pres- 
ent temper of the country being what 
it is, that the continued decline in the 
size of differentials, both with respect 
to fertility and income, a continuing 


TFigures for per capita income were taken 
from: Council of State Governments. Wash- 
ington Legislative Bulletin, No. 105, June 17, 
1952. These were originally published in the 
August 1951 issue of Survey of Current Busi- 
ness, Office of Business Economics, Department 
of Commerce. 
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Ficure 2.—Per capita income in 1939 dollars by states, 1930, 1940, 1950. 
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high income, and perhaps state action 
directed at more rapidly translating in- 
come into funds expendable for educa- 
tion provide our best prospect for the 
realization of the ideal of equal educa- 
tional opportunity, or, at least, the pos- 
sibility of avoiding catastrophe. 


Summary 


The future of population is un- 
known. It appears most likely that 
there will be a decline in the number 
of births within this decade and that 
it may soon begin. However, popula- 
tion change of the past fifteen years has 
left an indelible mark upon the future. 
The trend has been so long sustained 
that it cannot be regarded a short-lived 
upsurge that will pass a wave of chil- 
dren through the schools and then re- 
cede, leaving us much as we had for- 
merly expected to be. 

We have the immediate prospect of 
vastly increasing enrollments—the peak 
will not be reached until well into the 
next decade. By 1975 the recent up- 
surge should make itself felt in a sec- 
ondary wave of births of considerable 
magnitude even if birth rates are rela- 
tively low. No matter what the dis- 
tant future may hold, the impact of the 
past, particularly the immediate past, 
will influence mightily our demograph- 
ic history for the remainder of the cen- 
tury. 


The task of providing facilities and 
teachers for a child population in- 
creasing on an average of about one 
million per year for a period of the 
next fifteen years is appalling. The dif- 
ficulties involved in providing for this 
added burden following a period in 
which rising birth rates had already 
swollen enrollments beyond earlier ex- 
pectations, in which building was ex- 
pensive and for a time curtailed, and 
in which teacher supply fell far behind 
teacher demand, are perhaps as yet best 
understood by those who in the face of 
exhausted bonding and taxing power 
have the responsibility of providing 
more and more facilities and employing 
more and more teachers. 

The high level of income and the 
more equitable pattern of its distribu- 
tion will be, if continued, an important 
factor in the struggle to provide ade- 
quately for all of our children. How- 
ever, the educational prospect of the 
immediate future is one of diminishing 
quantity and declining quality. The 
need for the improvement of the qual- 
ity of the educational enterprise and 
the more equitable extension of its 
fruits to all children will probably be 
heavily discounted in a situation in 
which the apparent alternatives are in- 
creasing mediocrity on the one hand 
and fundamental changes in educa- 
tional policies, national and state, on 
the other. 





Whatever the course of population growth, I doubt that the technological 
problem of food production will provide the major difficulty. From a techno- 
logical point of view, man already knows how to produce much more than he is 
at all likely to produce. The most difficult problems are those in the field of 
social science and social engineering. They are the inter-related processes of social, 
economic, and political change which come to a focus in the problems of popula- 


tion growth.—Frank W. Notestein 





Selective Admission To 


Teacher Edueation 


Robert O. Stripling 


and 


Thomas R. Horton 


Sou say that those who want to 
teach and can meet minimum stand- 
ards should be trained as quickly as 
possible to help alleviate the great 
and continuing teacher shortage 
in our country. Others contend that 
the best way to attract superior people 
into the teaching profession in greater 
numbers is to eliminate weak candi- 
dates. The latter point of view led the 
faculty of the College of Education at 
the University of Florida to adopt a 
selective admissions program in 1949. 
This paper is a description of that pro- 
gram and of some of its consequences. 

Since 1949, 38 per cent of the stu- 
dents applying for admission to the 
College of Education from the Univer- 
sity College! have been denied admis- 
sion upon their initial application. 
Thirty-seven per cent of those denied 
admission were admitted later but only 
after correcting certain deficiencies. 
Thus the college since 1949 has ad- 
mitted only 74 per cent of the students 
with two years of college work who 
have applied for teacher training. 
Needless to say, a number of students 
who planned to prepare for teaching 
have not completed the preliminary 
two years. Yet enrollments have stayed 
high, and, during the last three or four 
semesters, have shown a trend toward 
a steady increase. 


1During their first two years, all students at 
the University of Florida are registered in the 
University College. 





The shortage of teachers has led to 
demands that institutions eliminate all 
except the most rudimentary require- 
ments for admission to teacher education 
programs. Many educators maintain, 
however, that only by creating a genu- 
inely professional corps of teachers, by 
raising standards rather than lowering 
them, can the teacher shortage be finally 
allgviated without serious damage to the 
nation’s schools. 

In this article the authors describe 
one university’s program of selective ad- 
mission to teacher education. They re- 
port that selectivity has improved the 
morale of both students and faculty, and 
that enrollments have continued at a 
high level in spite of the rejection of 
more than one-fourth of the students 
who have applied for admission to teach- 
er education. Improvement in the aca- 
demic ability of the student body is il- 
lustrated with test scores. 

Robert O. Stripling is associate pro- 
fessor of education and Thamas R. Hor- 
ton is a graduate student in mathe- 
matics at the University of Florida. 











This admissions program has result- 
ed in a marked change in the character 
of the student body. The change is re- 
vealed somewhat by Table 1 which 
shows the scores made by two groups of 
students on three parts of the high 
school placement test given to all grad- 
uating seniors in Florida high schools. 
The 1949 graduates entered the College 
of Education prior to the inauguration 
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TABLE 1 


A COMPARISON OF 1949 AND 1953 CoLLEGE oF EDUCATION GRADUATES 
Wuo Took Tue FLoripa HicH ScHooL PLACEMENT TEsT*® 








“Unselected” “Selected” 
1949 Group 1953 Group 
English Test: 
Total number tested: 78 75 
No. % No. % 
Below 40 percentile 44 40 12 16 
Above 75 percentile 12 15 37 49 
Median percentile rank: 36 ee - 
Mathematics Test: 
Total number tested: 46 75 
Below 40 percentile 13 28 4 5 
Above 75 percentile 18 39 34 45 
Median percentile rank: svete jcnieesheniiecanni out Aentrnnensanet 
Psychological Test: 
Total number tested: 78 73 
Below 40 percentile 18 23 7 9 
Above 75 percentile 22 28 33 45 
Median percentile rank: 55 neue nanassinnatenepmnee te 


*The coefficient of correlation between these scores and grades made during the freshman 


year at the University of Florida ranges from 


5 to .6 depending upon the test. It should be 


borne in mind that these percentile ranks are based on Florida high school seniors. Students 
rank higher in this group than in the freshman class of the university. 


of its present program of selective ad- 
missions; the 1953 group came in un- 
der the admissions program. Table 1 
shows that the 1953 graduates achieved 
significantly higher test scores than 
those admitted before the admissions 
program went into effect. 

The selective admissions program is 
similar in many respects to a number 
of other programs described in the lit- 
erature. The formal requirements for 
admission are: 


1. Completion of the University Col- 
lege program (normally the com- 
pletion of 64 semester hours of 
work including prescribed com- 
prehensive courses and founda- 
tion courses required by the up- 
per division school or college in 
which the student wishes to en- 
roll). 

2. Academic average of “C” or bet- 
ter. 

8. Completion of a minimum of six 
semester hours of Foundations of 


Education (taught by College of 
Education staff members). 

4. Satisfactory health. 

5. Personal qualities requisite to suc- 
cessful teaching. 


As already indicated, students are 
registered in the University College dur- 
ing their first two years of work. While 
registered as a freshman, those plan- 
ning to major in education may elect 
a six-semester-hour course entitled, “‘As- 
pects of Human Growth and Develop- 
ment.” During their sophomore year 
they may elect a second six-semester- 
hour course entitled, “Children and 
Culture.” Students are required to 
complete at least six of these twelve 
semester hours of work, in addition to 
all other University College require- 
ments, before applying for admission to 
the College of Education; and unless 
they complete both courses during 
their first two years they cannot be as- 
sured of completing the teacher educa- 
tion program in four years. 
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Preliminary Screening 


Not more than twenty-five students 
are allowed to register in each section 
of these early courses. Thus, staff mem- 
bers have an opportunity to know each 
student and to evaluate his fitness for 
teaching. During this time each stu- 
dent is given speech and hearing tests 
at a special clinic and is screened by 
the health service. Reports on these 
examinations are placed in the stu- 
dent’s cumulative record folder which 
is filed in a central office easily accessi- 
ble to staff members. When needed, a 
program of remedial work is planned. 
Students who need other help are re- 
ferred to the reading clinic, the psycho- 
logical clinic, or the undergraduate 
counseling office of the College of Edu- 
cation. 

Instructors in the freshman and soph- 
omore courses collect other data about 
students which is used for counseling 
and is placed in the cumulative record 
folders for examination by the admis- 
sions committee when formal applica- 
tion for admission to the college is 
made. Included in these data are test 
scores (both group and individual if 
individual tests have been adminis- 
tered), samples of the students’ written 
work, suaelidebeghion, and instructor’s 
appraisal forms. 


Remedial Work 


From the beginning, emphasis in the 
admissions process is directed toward 
helping students overcome their weak- 
nesses. It is only when all resources 
have been exhausted that a student is 
discouraged from continuing in the 
program. The case of John J is 
illustrative. 


John was a fine looking young man with 
many personable qualities. He seemed capa- 
ble of doing the class work and of becoming 
an effective teacher. However, he did very 
little reading, failed to do the required 
course work, and seemed incapable of mak- 
ing decisions for himself. After a series of 
conferences it became evident that John’s 
parents did not want him to prepare for 
teaching, that his social life was taking up a 
disproportionate amount of his time, and 





that his vocational goals were not clearly 
defined. He readily accepted the blame for 
his failing grade in his freshman education 
course, stating that he had not realized that 
education courses were so “stiff.” He wanted 
to repeat the course with the intention of 
making a sincere effort to succeed. In re- 
peating the course he manifested some of his 
old behavior patterns and consequently did 
not do as well as he had anticipated. How- 
ever, in the last half of the course marked 
improvement was evident. He became in- 
tensely interested in his case study of a Labo- 
ratory School student, a required part of the 
course, and decided after several more con- 
ferences, that he would like to major in ele- 
mentary education and eventually become a 
principal. This he felt, would be approved 
by his family who had wanted him to be a 
pharmacist. His work became increasingly 
commendable and he completed his intern- 
ship and was graduated with an above-aver- 
age rating. 


Formal Application 


Perhaps the most important step in 
the selective admissions process occurs 
when a student makes formal applica- 
tion for admission to the College of 
Education. At this time a faculty com- 
mittee examines the student’s entire 
record. The committee has been in- 
structed by the faculty to apply the 
formal standards for admission but to 
exercise discretionary authority in con- 
sidering the applications of individual 
students. After considering a student’s 
application, the committee reaches one 
of three decisions: (a) to admit the stu- 
dent, or (b) to set up a remedial pro- 
gram which must be completed before 
the student’s application will be recon- 
sidered, or (c) to deny his admission. 
In cases where either the second or 
third decision is reached, the committee 
feels obligated to assist the student in 
making an adjustment. Generally, ei- 
ther a faculty member who knows the 
student or a counselor in the under- 
graduate counseling office assumes this 
responsibility. 

Edward D———— applied for admission to 
college. He had an overall “C” average for 
his first two years of work, but had less than 
a “C” average in his social studies and Eng- 
lish courses. His instructors in the founda- 
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tion courses in education stated that Edward 
had many of the qualities requisite for suc- 
cessful teaching but that he was weak in 
English, particularly in written expression. 
The committee denied Edward’s application 
for admission with the suggestion that he 
complete fifteen semester hours of additional 
work in the areas of social studies and Eng- 
lish, including a course in grammar, before 
reapplying for admission. One of the faculty 
counselors assisted Edward in planning his 
work. In addition, Edward followed the sug- 
gestion of the counselor and sought the help 
of the reading clinic. He earned “C’s” and 
“B's” for his fifteen hours of work and was 
admitted to the college. His work continued 
to improve during his junior and senior 
years and now, in his second year of teach- 
ing, his principal rates him “superior.” 


Sometimes a student with a serious 
emotional problem applies to enter the 
college. The committee realizes that 
such a person should not work with 
children and tries to help him select 
a more suitable goal. 


John C had a low border-line grade 
average. His instructors reported that he 
had a speech defect which consisted of an 
emotionally aggravated throat constriction 
that caused him to speak very poorly. It was 
reported that he had experienced periods of 
extreme tension, some very serious in nature. 
After many counseling interviews with edu- 
cation staff members, he was referred to the 
Psychological Clinic where he was given a 
number of tests followed by additional coun- 
seling and other assistance. The prediction 
of the psychologist was that John would 
probably show little improvement and might 
grow steadily worse. Additional interviews 
were held with him by a member of the 
education staff. Finally he became reconciled 
to the fact that he would not be happy as a 
teacher and found a line of work which 
seemed more suitable. 





Transfer Students 
Cases of students who start poorly in 
some other college on the campus have 
come before the committee. 
Stephen M had an average slightly 





below “C” although he had completed 175 
semester hours of college work. This aver- 
age was, of course, below the minimum 
standard for admission to the college. How- 
ever, he had taken six semester hours of 
education courses before applying for admis- 
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sion and had made an exceptionally good 


impression on the instructors in those 
courses. On the basis of high recommenda- 
tions form those instructors, both of whom 
knew that he had a poor scholastic average, 
plans were made to develop a special pro- 
gram for Stephen who seemed sincerely in- 
terested in teaching and was ready to do 
an extra amount of work in order to be 
accepted. He was given a probationary peri- 
od, during which time he was observed. A 
part of this period was devoted to observa- 
tion and participation in high school indus- 
trial arts classes. Later, upon additional 
recommendations, he was allowed to enter 
the college and intern. He now is a very suc- 
cessful teacher in a Florida high school. It 
seemed simply a case of a student perform- 
ing poorly until he was challenged by a 
situation that interested him. 


Education majors who transfer to the 
University of Florida with junior or 
senior standing are automatically ad- 
mitted to the College of Education. 
However, these students are required 
to go through the selective admissions 
procedure during their first semester in 
the college. Of course, most of these 
students display acceptable qualities 
for prospective teachers and readily ad- 
just to the program. On the other 
hand, some of them need careful atten- 
tion and help. 

Anna M and Mary S——, both 
transfers with emotional problems, were giv- 
en a series of counseling interviews by vari- 
ous members of the staff and were assigned 
certain tasks involving work with children, 
group meetings, and observing classes. Both 
girls took this guidance gracefully, worked 
hard, and soon were admitted to full stand- 
ing in the college. Martha D———, how- 
ever, still displays obvious signs of emotional 
problems. Martha is being counseled by 
members of the education staff and is work- 
ing with a clinical psychologist. It is not 
presently known whether she will be allowed 
to continue in the program. 





Additional Screening 


The third point in the selective ad- 
missions process is reached when a stu- 
dent enrolls in the fifteen-semester-hour 
junior course, “Children and Learn- 
ing,” in elementary education, or the 
six-semester-hour course, ‘Principles 
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and Practices of the Secondary School 
Program.” Again, staff members work 
with students in groups of twenty to 
twenty-five. Emphasis in these courses 
is on small group discussion and plan- 
ning, observing and working with chil- 
dren in public school classroom situa- 
tions, studying individual students, and 
acquiring certain knowledge and skills 
in relationship to curriculum content 
and organization. 

These first contacts with public school 
classroom situations often disclose prob- 
lems with which students need help. In 
most cases such problems can be over- 
come through counseling and other as- 
sistance; however, this is not always true 
and it is occasionally necessary to ad- 
vise a student against continuing in the 
teacher education program. 

Ellen F——— showed signs of extreme 
nervousness when she began working with 
children. Further inquiry revealed that her 
real interest was in the field of music, but 
her parents were insisting that she prepare 
to be an elementary teacher. Conferences 
with Ellen and with members of the music 
staff revealed that she had a strong interest 
and superior ability in the field of music. 
She was offered a scholarship in the Music 
Division and was able to help her parents 
see the importance of being allowed to 
change her course of study. Ellen is now 
making rapid progress. 


The Internship 


The fourth step in the selective ad- 
missions process occurs when the stu- 
dent makes application for the intern- 
ship, generally in the last semester of 


the senior year. At this time, he and 
his counselor evaluate his entire record 
and a decision is reached as to whether 
or not he should continue in the teach- 
er education program. 

The ten to twelve weeks’ internship 
in a public school is the fifth and final 
step in the selective admissions pro- 
gram. Because of careful screening pri- 
or to this time, most students achieve 
at least some success in their internship. 
It is only occasionally that problems 
arise of such a serious nature that there 
is doubt that a student should be al- 
lowed to complete the teacher educa- 
tion program. 

Such cases are handled on an indi- 
vidual basis by members of the educa- 
tion staff with the advice and help of 
the public school teacher under whom 
the student is working. 

The faculty recognizes weaknesses in 
the program and is making efforts to 
improve it. However, a recent evalua- 
tion revealed that both faculty and stu- 
dents feel that the program is satis- 
factory in many respects. The faculty 
has noted a definite change in the 
caliber of students in the college, and 
student morale has improved since it 
is recognized that a student must 
“measure up” before he can enter the 
College of Education. The faculty is 
keenly aware of the serious shortage of 
teachers and feels that its approach to 
this problem through selective admis- 
sion is attracting superior young people 
in larger numbers into teacher educa- 
tion. 





Shortages of scientific and professional manpower always have qualitative as 
well as quantitative aspects. While some shortages involve an unfilled demand 
for hundreds or thousands of qualified personnel, others consist in the lack of a 


few individuals who possess rare and unusual qualities. . 


. . The addition of ten 


mediocre teachers to the staff will not relieve a school’s need for several inspiring 
instructors. ... The fact that all fields can always benefit from the work of men 
of outstanding ability underlines the limitations of considering scientific and 
professional manpower shortages solely as a problem in numbers.—Statement by 
The National Manpower Council 
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We. the Kescniiihiurs 


by 
Douglas é. Scates 


Teaching as a Function of 


the Teacher's Personality 


Percival M. Symonds 


Ax IMPORTANT unresolved prob- 
lem concerning teaching is the extent 
to which it is a matter of methods, 
techniques, and procedures which can 
be learned during the period of teacher 
education and eodiied through in- 
service training, and the extent to 
which it is a matter of the expression 
of basic personality patterns. If teach- 
ing is primarily the former, then the 
emphasis in securing good teaching 
should be placed on the teaching of 
methods in the period of teacher educa- 


1The studies which are mentioned in this 
paper were made possible by a grant from the 
Council for Research in the Social Sciences of 
Columbia University. 


tion. If teaching is primarily a function 
of the teacher’s personality, then the 
emphasis in securing good teaching 
should be placed on the selection of 
those who are to teach, and on the di- 
rection and modification of personality 
trends during the period of preparation 
and later during actual teaching serv- 
ice. These steps would require the use 
of suitable individual and group coun- 
seling procedures. 

Techniques and methods of teaching 
can be learned or modified with rela- 
tive ease by appropriate instruction and 
training. There is increasing evidence, 
on the other hand, that the basic struc- 
ture of personality is formed during in- 





One sometimes hears the remark, “Teachers are born, not made.” A more sophisti- 





cated version might be that teachers are “made” mainly by their parents during childhood 
and adolescence. The writer of this article has long been interested in dynamic psychol- 
ogy; that is, a study of the inner forces that make personality what it is. He shows, in the 
accompanying report, how many of these inner forces, established in early life, reveal 
themselves in teaching. 

There is no implication that the education of teachers is inconsequential; but some 
of its limits are brought out. Leading teacher education institutions have been giving 
increasing attention to the importance of personality factors and have been shifting their 
emphasis from intellectual courses to developmental experiences. Undoubtedly, however, 
the prevailing stereotyped concept of good education is still intellectual learning—even for 
teachers. Possibly studies such as the one reported here will call attention so forcefully 
to other requirements for good teaching that institutions will be brought to face the issue 
more realistically and take more adequate steps in line with advancing research. 


Professor Symonds is in Teachers College, Columbia University.—D.E.S. 
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fancy and the early years of childhood, 
and can be changed only with great 
difficulty. So the question of the origin 
of some of the basic factors in the style 
and manner of teaching is crucial in 
deciding upon the way in which good 
teaching can be secured. 

There are those who believe that in 
addition to the factors of technique and 
personality the classroom influence of 
a teacher is largely a function of such 
cultural factors as the class of society 
from which he comes, his particular 
social attitudes and orientations, his 
religious background, political affiia- 
tion, and the like—and also the inter- 
action of these factors with similar fac- 
tors in the community in which he 
teaches. We are far from knowing all 
the answers. The precise contributions 
of such factors as — techniques, 
basic personality of the teacher, his cul- 
tural background, and corresponding 
factors in the school ulation in pro- 
ducing certain qualities of teaching 
must await extensive and careful re- 
search. 

The present paper reports some pre- 
liminary interpretations from an ex- 
ploratory intensive study based on ob- 
servations, interviews, and tests of nine- 
teen teachers who volunteered to serve 
in an investigation which would exam- 
ine the relations between their manner 
of teaching and their personality. The 
study was undertaken to explore the 
hypothesis that manner of teaching is 
an expression of the teacher's basic per- 
sonality reactions, and that these reac- 
tions constitute the core of teaching be- 
havior in the classroom situation. 


The Study 


Of the nineteen teachers studied, 
fourteen were women, five were men. 
Nine of the group were married and 
had varying numbers of children. Their 
teaching experience ranged from less 
than five years to over thirty-five years, 
and was in elementary, junior, and sen- 
ior high school. 

Three sources of evidence were used 
—tests, interviews, and observation. 








Each person was given the Rorschach 
and the Thematic Apperception Test. 
The investigator held ten interviews, 
on an average, with each of the nine- 
teen teachers. The first interviews were 
devoted to a discussion of the teacher’s 
work and attitude toward teaching. In 
the second interview the teacher was 
asked to tell his life story. This pro- 
vided an opportunity to open up such 
topics as family, education, work ex- 
perience, love, and marriage experi- 
ences. In succeeding interviews the 
teacher talked about anything of most 
interest to him and thence forward the 
interviews took on the character of 
therapeutic sessions, with a minimum 
of interpretation. The report of dreams 
was invited, but they did not occupy a 
prominent part of the interview ses- 
sions. 

Practically all interviews were record- 
ed on a Gray Audograph using lapel 
microphones. Apparently being record- 
ed did not prevent anyone from talking 
on any subject, even matters of a per- 
sonal character. 


A third source of evidence was the 
classroom observation of each of these 
teachers. Most of these observations 
were made by the investigator, but a 
few were made by an assistant. The ob- 
server sat unobtrusively in the rear of 
the room and took diary notes in the 
form of a running account of what he 
observed. These notes were a rough 
combination of reports of actual ob- 
servations, impressions that were re- 
ceived, and interpretations that one 
could make on the spot. An effort was 
made in each case to have a conference 
with the principal of the school in or- 
der to get his or her impressions and 
evaluation of the teacher who had been 
observed. Usually at the next interview 
session a teacher would want to discuss 
the class that had been observed and 
this provided an opportunity to learn 
the teacher’s attitude toward the class 
and toward his teaching of it. 

The relationships reported here are 
not considered to be definitive conclu- 
sions but are rather suggestions which 
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warrant further study in a more ade- 
uate sample and under carefully de- 
limited conditions for precise demon- 
stration. 


Feelings of Inadequacy 


One of the principal difficulties 
which render teachers ineffective is a 
feeling of inadequacy, insecurity, and 
inferiority. Feelings of inadequacy in 
the teacher affect his relationships with 
his pupils and tend to evoke aggressive 
responses from them. Teachers adjust 
to their feelings of personal weakness 
in various ways. A characteristic way 
is to become overaggressive, blunt, dic- 
tatorial, bossy, unfeeling, snappish. In 
other cases, the teacher who feels inade- 
quate will use other tactics such as in- 
gratiation, attempting to appeal to a 
pupil’s honor or pride, attempting to 
make the work amusing or superficially 
interesting, cracking jokes, and employ- 
ing other devices intended to buy pu- 

ils off. Such characteristics are not 
earned “methods”; they have ante- 
cedents in the teacher’s personality 
structure. 

Where there is lack of good ego 
strength, feelings of doubt or guilt may 
prevent the teacher from asserting him- 
self and the teaching situation may de- 
teriorate and become disorganized. Miss 
P., for instance, showed extreme per- 
sonal insecurity. Children in her classes 
in an elementary school insulted her to 
her face and became unruly and un- 
manageable. This teacher’s feeling of 
weakness invited more aggressiveness 
and hostility than she could control, 
and as a result she was forced to step 
out of her teaching position. 

It is normal for a teacher in a new 
situation to feel some temporary inse- 
curity. It is extremely important that 
the young teacher should be given ade- 
quate support and encouragement in 
the first months of his work and that 
conditions be arranged so that he can 
succeed. He should have the oppor- 
tunity to familiarize himself with the 
different phases of his work and gradu- 
ally grow in confidence as he meets 
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various situations successfully. If, how- 
ever, feelings of inadequacy persist after 
the first few years, these are signs that 
there is a personality weakness which 
will serve as a continuing handicap to 
teaching effectiveness. 


Projection and Aggression in Teachers 


The teacher who blames his working 
conditions is often revealing blame for 
himself. One teacher in the study 
showed strong hostile reactions which 
were expressed by sarcasm and ridicule. 
She was extremely critical of other 
teachers in the school, of the teaching 
profession as a whole, and of modern 
trends in education. She was bitterly 
critical of her mother. It was discovered 
from the interviews that these expres- 
sions of hostility grew out of her con- 
tempt for, and hostility to, herself, and 
were related to her reluctance to accept 
responsibility for not achieving mar- 
riage and establishing satisfying hetero- 
sexual relationships. Because she could 
not stand to blame herself, she could 
not admit responsibility for her disap- 
pointments and so she tended to project 
the blame for her difficulties onto per- 
sons and circumstances around her. Her 
aggressive, hostile attitudes were not 
the result of learned, intellectually 
critical positions; they were personality 
factors. 

The effectiveness of teachers was ob- 
served to be closely related to their 
satisfaction with their work. Those 
teachers who were spoken of most high- 
ly by their superiors were those who ex- 
pressed satisfaction in their work. On 
the other hand, the teachers who cem- 
plained about their pupils, conditions 
of teaching, the current educational 
philosophies, the attitude of the com- 
munity, and the like, other things being 
equal, were less effective teachers. 

People think of the aggressive teacher 
as the epitome of all that is undesirable 
in teaching. Many persons have had at 
least one aggressive, punitive, sadistic 
teacher during their school career and 
carry the painful memories of this ex- 
perience with them throughout life. It 
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is unfortunate that a few members of 
the group should set the stereotype for 
the whole profession. Extreme aggres- 
sion is a characteristic of only a minor- 
ity of teachers. Most teachers—particu- 
larly the effective ones—are kind, con- 
siderate, and helpful. 

Typically, adults who are aggressive 
and hostile have suffered frustration in 
certain areas of life and displace their 
hostility onto those around them. Usu- 
ally these emotional patterns were de- 
veloped in childhood. A typical case is 
that of the teacher who was unduly re- 
stricted and denied normal pleasures 
and experiences as a child. He felt he 
must repress any feeling of hostility to- 
ward his parents. (Many parents lead 
their children to believe that denials 
are good for them.) So his hostilities 
now find neurotic expression in sadistic 
tendencies in teaching. 

In some persons who are extremely 
sensitive, the development takes a dif- 
ferent direction. The expression of ag- 
gression toward their pupils may be 
painful and fearsome to them, because 
they learned to feel that aggression was 
wrong. Hence they may be unable to 
be even reasonably firm with their pu- 
eS they become soft, easygoing, fail to 

old pupils up to desirable standards, 
and thus lose their effectiveness. But 
these behaviors are not the result of 
“methods” teaching; their basis was 
laid down much earlier. 


Reaction Formation in Teachers 


One tendency noted in practically 
every teacher studied was the develop- 
ment of reaction formations? by which 
the teacher attempts to hide from him- 
self and from the world tendencies 
within himself which he regards as un- 
acceptable and undesirable. Thus, for 
example, one woman teacher had de- 
veloped extremely masculine character- 


2In simplest terms, these are tendencies to- 
ward overcorrection due to one’s rejection of 
certain impulses he finds in his nature. See, for 
example: Percival M. Symonds. Dynamics of 
Human Adjustment (New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1946), p. 182, 191, and 424-39. 


_ 





istics. It was found that buried deep be- 
neath the surface were smothered de- 
sires to be feminine. But because she 
regarded feminine impulses as silly and 
weak, she was unable to tolerate them 
in herself. Accordingly, she submerged 
them and wore heavy shoes, tweedy 
clothes, leather jackets, pigskin gloves, 
and took heavy striding steps. 

Another teacher, basically rejected by 
her mother, felt a strong need to be 
well thought of, admired, approved. 
Yet, seeking these things openly was 
repugnant to her and aroused feelings 
of guilt; hence she became masochistic 
(humbly dependent, seeking only to 
please others). When she met discipli- 
nary difficulties, she expected her prin- 
cipal to help her. Yet, as a reaction 
formation against this need for love 
which she had repressed, she showed 
undisguised hostility toward her pu- 
pils. They were her outlet. A similar 
result appeared in another teacher who 
wanted desperately to be loved. She 
hid her need from herself and others 
by becoming highly competitive, con- 
trolling, dominant, and put much stress 
on discipline, conformity, and achieve- 
ment. 

One teacher assumed many responsi- 
bilities, successfully, as a reaction 
against a strong (but apparently un- 
conscious) need to be dependent. To 
admit such a need would be a threat to 
her; so she fought it by becoming the 
mother of a large family and a success- 
ful elementary school teacher. Teach- 
ing often offers the opportunity to 
work out or express tendencies as re- 
action formation against certain im- 
pulses which a person cannot tolerate 
in himself. 


Immaturity and Rigidity in Teachers 


Most of the teachers studied ap- 
peared to be immature in their rela- 
tionships with others and were unable 
to work out satisfactory love relation- 
ships in their lives. In some instances 
this was due to an extreme repression 
of sexual interest in childhood by re- 
stricting (and inhibited) parents. In 
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some cases sex appeared to be danger- 
ous and threatening to the person so 
that there was a retreat from hetero- 
sexual relationships. 

One may take offense at the carica- 
ture of the teacher as represented by 
the cartoonists who portray the stereo- 
type of a rigid, introverted, “dried-up,” 
middle-aged woman dubbed the “school 
ma’am.” Unfortunately, much as one 
would wish the contrary, there is a 
germ of truth in this stereotype. The 
observations made in this study would 
lead one to believe that teachers often 
take on these characteristics because of 
the repressed lives which they lived as 
children—repressions which they have 
never been able to break through with 
normal love relationships in adult life. 
Their starved love relationships and re- 
pressed feelings have sometimes led 
them to pour out their emotions on 
children in a gentle fashion, but in 
other cases have led to bitter and acrid 
characteristics which are well known. 


Adjustment in the Unmarried Teacher 


The common assumption that the 
married teacher is better adjusted and 
liable to less frustration than the un- 
married is, on the whole, unfounded. 
One need not seek far to find unhappy, 
neurotic, poorly adjusted persons who 
are married; or to find happy, well ad- 
justed single persons. Unmarried teach- 
ers may have more of their energies and 
interests to invest in teaching since they 
normally derive less adequate satisfac- 
tions outside of their teaching. In many 
instances the teacher is one who de- 
rives satisfactions from her relations 
with pupils which she is denied in oth- 
er life relationships. 


Teaching as a Source of Satisfaction 


The teachers studied were deriving 
satisfactions from their relationships 
with pupils and these satisfactions in 
part compensated for certain lacks in 
adult social relationships, both within 
and without marriage. Different per- 


sonality needs are satisfied by different 
school levels. One man, for example, 
had difficulty in his relationships with 
other adults but felt comfortable with 
children who were small and hence less 
threatening. Some teachers avoid ado- 
lescents because these arouse within 
them forces which they never success- 
fully mastered in their own adolescence. 
The aggression and disorder of the 
young adolescent are perceived as 
threatening. One teacher, however, 
who had a repressed adolescence, great- 
ly enjoyed teaching adolescents because 
she could, vicariously, live through 
with them some of their experiences in 
which she was unable to find satisfac- 
tion during her own adolescent years. 

Some teachers have difficulty with 
dull or slow children because the threat 
of failure revives painful memories 
from their own childhood. On the oth- 
er hand, some teachers feel threatened 
by bright children. A teacher should 
have the capacity to identify with the 
children of the age he teaches in order 
to be successful with them. In general, 
one should not have outgrown some of 
the childish elements of his personal- 
ity. For example, Slavson, in describ- 
ing the effective therapist, says: “He 
should not have left his childhood so 
far behind him that he is unable to 
empathize with his young patients.’ 


Conclusion 


These illustrations suggest that teach- 
ing is essentially an expression of per- 
sonality. The teacher adapts himself 
to teaching in a manner that is har- 
monious with his expressions toward 
life situations in general. Methods and 
procedures learned during college prep- 
arations may influence teaching super- 
ficially but they do not determine the 
nature of the relation of a teacher to 
his pupils or the teacher's basic atti- 
tude toward teaching. 


38. R. Slavson. Child Psychotherapy. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1952. p. 199. 
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read and analyzed rather than shunned 
and disregarded. 


Current Criticism 


Arthur E. Bestor, Educational Wastelands 
(Urbana, Illinois: University of Illinois Press, 
1953) 226 p., $3.50. 

Mr. Bestor portrays the educational 
program in the United States in a most 
discontinuous and provocative manner. 
There is considerable evidence of a 
lack of adequate comprehension with 
respect to: (1) the public school situ- 
ation at all levels throughout the na- 
tion; (2) the psychological concepts 
relevant to the theory of learning; (3) 
the work in departments of education 
and programs leading to the doctor of 
education degree throughout the na- 
tion; (4) the problems involved in 
teacher recruitment and preparation; 
and (5) the administrative structure 
of the public school system in the 
United States. 

Chapter III presents a very good 
analysis of democratic education and 
its implications. Chapter XI on “The 
Structure of Liberal Education,” and 
Chapter XII which discusses “Freedom 
of Teaching” also present some very 
sound ideas. 

Chapter IX which discusses “Re- 
organization of Teacher Training,” has 
some good ideas mingled with some 
archaic ideologies which have long been 
proved invalid. This chapter does, 
however, present a plan of graduate 
work for teachers which would require 
the broadening of the academic areas 
of the teacher in addition to profes- 
sional courses. This definitely has 
enough merit to be taken into con- 
sideration by professional educators. 

This frank, although over-zealous, 
text should be read by professional 
educators because it does provide a 
great deal of food for thought. Dis- 
cussions such as Mr. Bestor’s should be 
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Warren J]. Pelton 
Bowling Green State Univ. 


Robert M. Hutchins, The Conflict in Edu- 
cation in a Democratic Society (New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1953) 112 p., $2.00. 


Here is a cursory yet critical analysis 
of the philosophy of education prev- 
alent in the U. S. Dr. Hutchins finds 
that the philosophy of education is but 
a reflection of the attitudes of the so- 
ciety as a whole. Since our society is 
motivated by pragmatic, positivistic, 
cause and effect thinking, our educa- 
tional system proposes (1) to adjust 
the student to his environment, whe- 
ther good or bad, rather than change 
the environment—the result being that 
curricula lead to vocational training 
which the schools are not equipped to 
handle; (2) to meet the student’s im- 
mediate material needs thereby pro- 
viding no standard or values and “leads 
us to determine the content of edu- 
cation in terms of pressures operative 
in the society”; (3) to avail ourselves 
of the educational system as “an engine 
of reform” as advocated by Dewey and 
T. S. Eliot. 

The author deplores these doctrines 
because the basis of education rests on 
the development of man as man, on the 
development of the “highest human 
powers”. A bona-fide liberal education, 
based on the Socratic method of in- 
quiry, fits man to use his leisure intel- 
ligently and to understand and appre- 
ciate the tradition in which he lives. 

Gleaned from a book written in con- 
versational style, not devoid of flagrant 
incoherences and one or two dialectical 
fallacies, is the central theme—the con- 
flict in our philosophies of education, 
to wit: universal education with con- 























tent versus universally uneducated spe- 
cialists. 

The latter view, nurtured by the 
pragmatism of John Dewey, his fol- 
lowers and the positivists of the day, 
has long been rejected by European 
thinkers, by an ever-expanding group 
of American educators, and by Robert 
M. Hutchins. The problem then for 
Dr. Hutchins is one of reform or change 
(not revolutionary by any means) and 
here is where a contradiction is noted. 
If the philosophy of education is di- 
rectly dependent on the momentary 
philosophy of the society, if “education 
is a secondary, dependent subject”, 
then it is reasonable to say that no one 
can modify the philosophy of educa- 
tion without first reconstructing a new 
society, without first infusing new 
values and new ideals into the society. 
Dr. Hutchins avoids these polemical 
waters. 

It is for this reason that after ad- 
mirably analyzing the shortcomings of 
our society and its educational system 
he fondles the idea, or better the 
dream, of a utopian super-university 
where his ideals can be realized. The 
ideals (to which most of us subscribe) 
may be beyond reproach but utopias 
never have succeeded, as we know, for 
they are unnatural, they refute reality, 
they deny historical flow, they are, in 
short, dreams. Or perhaps this dream 
was the aftermath of another most un- 
tenable dream that the University of 
Paris fashioned the Medieval mind 
(Alfred North Whitehead notwith- 
standing) . 

But, on the other hand, when Dr. 
Hutchins is not dreaming, he offers in- 
valuable service in a worthwhile com- 
mentary on our educational system 
with which one may not agree but 
which will be difficult to repudiate. 

John V. Falconieri 
Bowling Green State Univ. 


Albert Lynd, Quackery in the Public 
Schools (Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 
1953) 282 p., $3.50. 

As long as freedom of expression is 
allowed, people will differ on the vari- 
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ous questions in education, such as, 
what should be taught, how it should 
be taught, and who should teach it. 
While these subjects are being dis- 
cussed, schools go on, students seem to 
learn, and citizens continue to pay the 
bills. This book seems to fit into this 
pattern. Its chief difference lies in the 
ability of the author to intensify the 
above points of difference and to rest 
his case in the belief that much virtue 
lay in the old and very little, if any, 
value can be found in the new. 

The basic philosophy of the author 
is very sound definite belief in the pub- 
lic school system, in better salaries for 
teachers, in federal aid, if to public 
schools, and especially in the right of 
citizens to evaluate and criticize the 
program of education. The book does 
sink to a new low in the criticism of 
the products of modern education, 
especially the nature of the curriculum 
and the training of teachers with em- 
phasis on the source of the evils, the 
colleges of education. A bright light 
does appear in some spots such as a 
few scattered schools in New England, 
and definitely in Sharon where the 
author happens to be a member of the 
School Committee. These schools have 
not been victimized by the “hogwash” 
of the modern curriculum and _ the 
philosophy of the “Progressive School.” 
The author believes that the one who 
gives the child medical attention, ad- 
vises in legal matters, or builds a bridge 
for it to travel over, should have pro- 
fessional training; but the teacher of 
the same child can make no claim that 
the nature of the learning process re- 
quires any specific study. His great 
teachers “demanded” proficiency and 
did not seem to be concerned with the 
“interests” and “capacities” of the learn- 
ers. His memory still brightens with 
the gems that were learned as a means 
of punishment in after-school deten- 
tions. To him “formal discipline” has 
become a fetish; yet he hurls a jest at 
the educator who recommended the 
reading of Enjoyment of Laughter to 
stimulate an inert sense of humor. It 
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is most difficult for the author to ap- 
preciate the interest and creative phi- 
losophy of the “Progressive School”. 
The heroes of the courses in the His- 
tory of Education from the free life of 
Rousseau to the excessive lecture fees 
of Kilpatrick, with few exceptions, have 
been the causes of the present “Quack- 
ery” in public schools. 

“To see ourselves as others see us,” 
is excellent personal philosophy. It is 
in this spirit that the book is recom- 
mended for general reading. The dan- 
ger lies in the uncritical attitude that 
some may take—it is in print, hence 
it must be true. The very wrath in 
which it was written, and the over-bias 
of the author will prevent the contents 
of the volume from ever helping much 
to solve American educational prob- 
lems. Educators who read it will, on 
the average, use the author's vocab- 
ulary—"“piffle,” “box office writing,” 
“Quackery raised to the nth degree”. 
The friends-in-thinking of the author, 
and he quotes several whose recent 
writings give him great comfort, will 
read the volume with increased inter- 
est, and these might say, “What good 
will ever come out of the public 
schools?” Name calling and innuen- 
does have never settled many prob- 
lems. This book will, no doubt, widen 
whatever gulf might now exist between 
those who differ in educational phi- 
losophy and procedures. It may, how- 
ever, provoke people of balance and 
poise, intellectual as well as emotional, 
to respond; and out of it will evolve a 
spirit of cooperative thinking in which 
the good of all beliefs will come to- 
gether in the elimination of what time 
has found to be an error, and to re- 
vitalize those factors which experience 
has found to be valid. Some day I ex- 
pect to read a book something like this, 
“Come, Let Us Reason Together.” 
The twain shall meet. 

Walter A. Zaug: 
Bowling Green State Univ. 


Action Research 
It is paradoxical that just as gradu- 


ate schools have virtually eliminated 
the research thesis as a universal re- 
quirement for the master’s degree in 
education, the research workers in cur- 
riculum remind us that an organized, 
systematic approach to the formulation 
of a hypothesis, the gathering of data, 
the interpretation of the data by the 
people concerned, is one of the best 
ways to —— an action decision 
in a specific situation. Such a process 
might be defined as “action research,” 
research designed to improve the skills 
of the practitioner, rather than to ar- 
rive at immutable truths or even “con- 
tributions to knowledge.” 

The theory and experimentation be- 
hind current experiments in action re- 
search are well set forth by Stephen 
M. Corey in Action Research to Im- 
prove School Practices (New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1953. 161 
p. $3.00). Corey documents his thesis 
with at least three action accounts. Re- 
search into favorite theories is not only 
the next step for those school systems 
who have already done much experi- 
mentation, but it may be one of the 
hopeful methods of developing an in- 
service program where none has ex- 
isted. Corey points out at least six 
conditions which must prevail if action 
research is to be successful. Two of the 
most important of these are freedom 
to experiment and a willingness to try 
out changes in practice when they are 
the consensus of the group. No alert 
curriculum director, supervisor, or ad- 
ministrator will want to miss this book. 
The professors may read it if they like 
(indeed, they had better), but it is 
addressed to the people in the field. 

—D.M. 


Art in General Education 


Ernest Ziegfeld, Art in the College Pro- 
gram of General Education (New York: Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1953) 239 p., $4.00. 


One favorite topic among art teach- 
ers in college is the introductory art 
course, sometimes called “the most im- 
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portant art course”. This book makes 
a proposal for one. The proposal is 
sketched in a last section of the book, 
two earlier sections being on general 
education and on art in relation to life. 

In the two introductory sections the 
viewpoint, constructed of many quo- 
tations from educators, is the general 
one taught in schools of education. 
This is not the specific viewpoint of an 
adviser of college students, his mind 
filled with the tangible special cases 
of his individual advisees, and of the 
special professors and their courses in 
his school—realities to be resolved in 
a philosophy uniquely for college edu- 
cation. Nor is the viewpoint in art 
matters, as one learns later on, either 
that of the scholar of art history, or the 
artist—the two men traditionally giv- 
ing introductory art courses in college. 

The introductory art course pro- 
posed is a year-long, lecture-laboratory 
course, including not only the plastic 
arts, but music and perhaps other arts. 
Actual creative experience for the stu- 
dents is regarded as of first importance; 
then, in turn, an understanding of the 
creative experience, of all art aspects 
of the environment, of art in our pres- 
ent world, and, lastly, of the art of past 
cultures and its contribution. These 
objectives are all acceptable, but there 
are many more, and other educators 
would make other lists. 

In progressing toward the selection 
and organization of course content, the 
author describes some existing courses 
and the problems involved in each. 

In presenting his own course, the 
lecture part is sketched first. Lectures 
begin with a discussion of the expres- 
sive aspects of art; the next phase of 
the course deals with relations of art 
to the total cultural background—as 
American life vs. Medieval life; next, 
the role of artist’s media in expression; 
then the formal principles of organi- 
zation; and finally a recapitulation of 
first ideas with accent on contemporary 
cuture. Each lecture tries to bring in 
several arts; and in presenting examples 
of art, one moves from the familiar to 


the unfamiliar, e.g. from a chair or 
jazz music one gets to Michelangelo or 
Beethoven. 

The above plan is sketched so quick- 
ly in a few pages that a reader is left 
with questions rather than answers. 
As it stands, the outline seems abstract 
and confusing; a reader wants to hear 
how the author rejected other organi- 
zation and arrived at this. 

In the studio part of the course, stu- 
dents choose some art, e.g. music, and 
then plan individual projects they 
would like to work on. This plan is 
opposed to the one in which all stu- 
dents follow the same successive prob- 
lems. Both plans and many variations 
are in operation today, and they could 
be brought forward for discussion. 

In thinking back over the book a 
reader appreciates much in it. The 
general ideas in the first sections of the 
book might gain in strength, however, 
if condensed; and conversely, the pro- 
posal in the last part needs expansion 
to remove questions every reader will 
raise. One would also like to see all 
this within a larger frame. A reader 
would expect a book under this title 
to give a systematic report on art in 
general college education, to approach 
colleges of various purposes in a direct 
field study way in order to find out 
what we are dealing with, and the po- 
tentialities for the introductory art 


course. 
John Allcott 


Univ. of North Carolina 


Elementary Specialization 


Theodore Andersson. The Teaching of 


Foreign Languages in the Elementary 
School (D. C. Heath and Co., 1953) 119 p., 


$1.25, paper. 

Here is a booklet dealing with one 
of the most vital present-day problems 
in elementary school curriculum: the 
introduction of foreign languages. Mr. 
Andersson, succinctly but ably, outlines 
the history and present status as well 
as the principles, techniques and a ra- 
tionale for the early study of foreign 
languages. For those interested, it at- 
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tempts to answer the most relevant 
salient problems, proposes methods of 
gaining support for the program, and 
proposes possible initiatory steps at 
various levels, including sample lessons 
and a very adequate bibliography for 
further study and help. 

Not only is this little book a must 
for elementary school teachers, but par- 
ticularly for principals, superintend- 
ents, boards of education, educators, 
and parents who should be interested 
in enriching the educational base and 
broadening the cultural horizons of our 
children. 

John V. Falconieri 
Bowling Green State Univ. 


Grace Fielder, The Rhythmic Program for 
Elementary Schools (St. Louis: The C. V. 
Mosby Co. 1952) 244 p., $4.50. 

The author of this book is super- 
visor of Physical Education in the pub- 
lic schools of Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
She also has a fine background in music 
education. Competent in these two 
fields, she is particularly qualified to 
write a manual dealing with materials 
and methods in the area of rhythmic 
activities on the elementary school 
level. 

The book is intended to be used by 
classroom teachers and supervisors. It 
would be an excellent text for college 
courses in methods of teaching simple 
rhythmic activities. The materials cov- 
ered are clearly and accurately ana- 
lyzed; they are not highly technical 
and are arranged in order of increasing 
complexity for the progressive learning 
processes of the maturing child. 

The organization of this manual is 
clear and convenient. It provides for 
a broad, comprehensive and well bal- 
anced program of activities, including 
fundamental rhythms, creative rhythms, 
folk dances and singing games. The 
first section analyzes the fundamental 
movements. It also discusses the ap- 
proach to two types of creative expres- 
sion—dramatic or pantomimic rhythms 
and the discovery of movements appro 
priate to the interpretation of certain 


music selections. The section dealing 
with folk dances and singing games in- 
cludes many of the standard traditional 
forms from foreign lands and from 
America. 

The music selections which make up 
a large part of the book are original 
compositions by the author for the 
fundamental movements of the creative 
rhythms. The folk tunes are the 
author’s arrangements of the tradition- 
al music. All the music is extraordi- 
narily clear. The simplicity of com- 
position makes the material partic- 
ularly practicable since it would not 
call for the services of a skilled ac- 
companist. 

One of the most useful chapters in 
the book is the one on “Pattern and 
Design of Music.” For teachers or stu- 
dents with a limited knowledge of 
musical form, upon which dance forms 
are based, the material in this chapter 
should be most helpful. 

There is a brief but adequate outline 
of the history of dancing, a selected 
bibliography and a short list of record- 
ings. It would seem that the latter 
should have been more inclusive inas- 
much as the majority of schools must 
depend upon a record player for ac- 
companiment. 

It is to be regretted that this book 
does not have a hard cover. The rich- 
ness and general excellence of the con- 
tents deserve something longer lasting 
than heavy paper. 

Ruth Price 
Univ. of North Carolina 


Virgil A. Anderson, Improving the Child's 
Speech (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1953) 333 p., $5.50. 


Written in an interesting, readable 
and nontechnical style, this book is 
designed for classroom teachers, par- 
ents, physicians and others interested 
in child welfare. It is not directed 
primarily toward those who will be- 
come speech correctionists. 

As an introductory text, however, it 
would be of definite value to a speech 
specialist. It is structured to meet the 
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chief speech problems encountered in 
the public schools. As such it includes 
chapters on the personal problems of 
the child, delayed speech, articulatory 
disorders, substandard speech, nasal 
speech, voice disorders, stuttering and 
the problems of the hard of hearing. 
Furthermore, there are sections on 
speech improvement as an educational 
problem, the nature and development 
of speech and the recognition of speech 
disabilities. Differentiation is clear be- 
tween the simpler types of speech devi- 
ations with which the relatively un- 
trained individual can deal, and the 
involved problems which would re- 
quire the services of a trained spe- 
cialist. 

Dr. Anderson has achieved an excel- 
lent balance between sufficient theory 
and ample suggestions for improvement 
and therapy. The techniques are prac- 
tical so that parents and teachers can 
apply them or use them as a basis for 
developing their own devices. More- 
over, material is presented which the 
teacher can use in her language arts 
program to improve the speech of all 
children, and suggestions are given for 
the prevention of serious speech prob- 
lems. The book contains an abundance 
of illustrative material. Although em- 
phasizing the problems of small chil- 
dren, the suggestions can be used for 
improving the speech of older children 
and even adults. Sufficient selected 
references appear at the end of the 
various chapters to enable one to sup- 
plement exercises, drills and theory in 
any area he may wish to pursue. 

An excellent and unique contribu- 
tion appears in the last chapter “Inte- 
grating Speech Training with the 
School Curriculum”. The ideas pre- 
sented in this section have been tried 
and have proved successful. Although 
all schools might not be able to apply 
the techniques per se, they can be 
modified to meet local needs or could 
stimulate teachers to develop their 
own. 

Dr. Anderson deftly fulfills the ob- 
jectives of his book. It is heartily 


recommended to all classroom teachers 

and as a text for survey courses in 
speech correction. 

Ward Rasmus 

San Jose State College 


Professional 


The Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards of the 
Minnesota Education Association has 
issued a second edition of its Hand- 
book for Minnesota Teachers (St. 
Paul, Minnesota; The Association, 
1953. 175 p.) The book contains in- 
formation concerning the development 
of education in Minnesota, organiza- 
tion and finance, certification and pro- 
fessional organizations. 

The College of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Florida has issued an Ab- 
stract of Doctoral Studies in Educa- 
tion, 1953 (Gainesville, Florida: The 
University, 1953. 66 p. $1.00). It con- 
tains rather full accounts of ten doc- 
toral studies. 

The origin of Thomas M. Barring- 
ton’s The Introduction of Selected 
Educational Practices into Teachers 
Colleges and Their Laboratory 
Schools, Institute of Administrative 
Research, Teachers, College, Columbia 
University, Study No. 8 (New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1953. 12 
p. $2.50) lies in the Mort-Cocking stu- 
dies of diffusion. Following their tech- 
niques, Barrington has studied the dif- 
fusion of nine selected innovations in 
both teachers colleges and their lab- 
oratory schools. He found that teachers 
colleges take about the same time 
(fifty-five to sixty years) as public 
school systems for complete acceptance 
of a new educational idea. The author 
recommends that the teachers colleges 
and their laboratory schools initiate 
systematic plans and use all available 
established channels to improve com- 
munication and work cooperatively 
with communities to increase accept- 


ance of new ideas. 
D.M. 
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WHAT'S HAPPENING IN TEACHER EDUCATION 


Around the Nation 


AT THE NATIONAL LEVEL 


The Ninth Annual Conference, sponsored 
by the National Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards, will be 
held at the State University of New York Col- 
lege for Teachers at Albany, New York, June 
23-26. The theme for the Conference will be 
“Competent Teachers for America’s Schools— 
Lay-Professional Action Programs for the Se- 
curing and Retaining of Qualified Teachers.” 
The Conference will continue the develop- 
ment of a cooperative, national program to 
bring about a balance in teacher supply and 
demand throughout the United States, which 
was launched by the Commission during the 
school year 1953-54. 

The emphasis at the Albany Conference will 
be upon the charting of action programs to 
secure and retain an adequate supply of quali- 
fied teachers. Actual case studies will be pre- 
sented before each of the groups depicting how 
th problem being studied has been attacked 
in certain places. The Conference will com- 
bine the clinic and study-group techniques. 

The Conference will be planned around two 
major factors. First, efforts will be made to 
secure a large proportion of lay participants 
from each state. Second, the Conference will 
be planned in such a way as to provide a 
framework for participation in state confer- 


ences and in the White House Conference on 
the needs of education, proposed by President 
Eisenhower in his State of the Union message, 
to be held during 1954-55, or for effective lay- 
professional action within states in case the 
President’s proposal does not materialize. 
Each state education association will be urged 
to provide large proportion of lay delegates 
among its participants. Major national lay and 
civic organizations will be asked to send repre- 
sentatives to the Conference. In addition, sev- 
eral groups will be organized for study of 
special problems not related specifically to the 
Conference. 

The Annual Educations Communications 
Workshop, under the direction of Dr. Francis 
Chase of the University of Chicago, will hold 
its annual meeting at the Albany College June 
15-22, just preceding the beginning of the Al- 
bany Conference. Also, the annual meeting of 
the National Association of State Directors of 
Teacher Education and Certification will be 
held at Albany June 20-22. The American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education’s 
School for Executives will be held at Buffalo 
June 15-22 and will adjourn in time for its 
members to participate in the Albany Confer- 
ence. 


AT THE STATE LEVEL 


ARKANSAS 


Experiment in Teacher Education. Thir- 
ty students enrolled in the fifth-year-phase of 
the Arkansas Experiment in Teacher Educa- 
tion have begun twenty weeks of direct experi- 
ence in selected public schools. These students, 
affiliated with fifth-year centers at the Arkan- 
sas State Teachers College, Conway, and the 
University of Arkansas Graduate Center, at 
Little Rock, will spend this period under the 
joint supervision of selected public school 
teachers and staff members of the two centers. 
Their work will involve not only supervised 


student teaching as it is found in most good 
teacher education institutions but also a pro- 
gram of seminars, directed reading, and indi- 
vidual research under the supervision of the 
Fifth-Year Center staffs. The last week of the 
school year will be devoted entirely to the co- 
operative evaluation, not only of the individ- 
ual student’s readiness to teach, but also of the 
effectiveness of this year's pilot version of the 
experimental fifth-year program. 


These students have just completed a thir- 
teen-week program of study, centered in a 
series of daily seminars. Each week has been 
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devoted to the study of a significant problem 
area in public school work and each of these 
problem areas has been considered from the 
point of view of child growth and develop- 
ment, the curriculum, the practice of teaching 
and educational philosophy. In each of the 
two Fifth-Year Centers the integration of 
learning in these four fields has been encour- 
aged by the joint planning and instruction of 
all members of the staffs. This period of study 
has included, in addition to the seminars, di- 
rected observational experiences, intensive 
reading, individual research in reading proj- 
ects, and small group activities——C. M. Clarke. 


CALIFORNIA 


Training Laboratory. The Third Western 
Training Laboratory in Group Development 
will be held at Idyllwild, California, between 
August 15 and 27, 1954. The Laboratory is 
intended to provide understanding and skills 
for individuals who want to improve their 
effectiveness in working with groups. Partici- 
pants with a variety of occupational back- 
grounds are expected to attend. The training 
staff will be made up of faculty members from 
various universities as well as from active 
group leaders in business, government, indus- 
try, public health, education, social welfare 
and the like. For information, write Depart- 
ment of Conferences and Special Activities, 
University Extension, University of California, 
Los Angeles 24, California—Martin P. Ander- 
son. 


DELAWARE 


Teacher Supply and Demand Study, The 
Delaware School Study Council and the School 
of Education of the University of Delaware 
have undertaken a joint project to study 
“Teacher Supply and Demand in Delaware.” 
This study is in its very early stages. The 
objectives are: 

1. To find the relationship between teacher 
supply and demand in Delaware for the next 
few years by: 

a. Ascertaining number of teachers (sub- 
ject and grade levels) required to meet the 
needs of Delaware—keeping in mind also the 
need for specialists for a full staff for total 
curriculum. 

b. Determining present procurement pro- 
cedures and projecting results of them for the 
next few years. 

c. Comparing a. and b. to discover the ex- 
tent to which present procurement procedures 
will satisfy anticipated needs. 

d. Determining the “drop-out” rate in 


Delaware by subject and grade level. 1) where 
do they go? 2) Why? 

2. To find possible ways of balancing sup- 
ply and demand such as: 

a. Recruitment procedures designed to in- 
crease enrollment in teacher preparation pro- 
grams. 1) Investigate programs in other com- 
munities and their effectiveness. 2) Assess the 
applicability of such programs to Delaware. 
8) Find additional procedures which may be 
appropriate to Delaware. 

b. Modifications in the University of Del- 
aware program to facilitate certification of 
upper classmen who wish to become teachers. 

c. Identify former teachers who might re- 
sume active service. 1) How many former 
teachers are there in Delaware? a) how many 
are presently certified but inactive? b) how 
many need certification reestablished? 2) What 
factors deter them from resuming teaching? 

d. Identify college graduates who are not 
teachers but who wish to qualify and serve as 
teachers. 

e. Develop proposals whereby those re- 
ferred to in c. and d. might become qualified 
to teach. 

f. Review existing certification regulations 
to determine whether modifications can be 
made to improve the supply of teachers. 1) do 
we have certificate reciprocity barriers in Dela- 
ware? 2) is there a trend toward using more 
people with emergency certificates—how long 
do they stay? 3) are we safeguarding the qual- 
ity of teaching for our children in accord with 
the standards of the NEA? 


g- Examine the relationship between teach- 
er supply and remuneration—the availability 
of funds to pay salaries of additional teachers, 
experienced as well as beginners, based on the 
retirement and the financial factor of retire- 
ment and pension rights? 

3. To explore factors relating to high hold- 
ing power and high separation in Delaware 
School districts. 

a. Age factor—retirement. 

b. Sex factor—is there a negative policy 
toward married women? 1) is there a satisfac- 
tory balance of men and women teachers in 
our schools? 

c. Relation of turnover to size, type and 
location of schools. 

d. Relation of turnover to size of class 
(optimum class size) . 

e. Community factors. 

f. Staff and administrative policy as fac- 
tors. 

In view of the anxiety expressed about the 
teacher shortage, a major purpose of this study 
is to find the facts that could serve as a basis 
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for further action. The survey will include 
the entire state. Some of the outcomes may 
lead to legislative recommendations for stimu- 
lating the maximum use of present resources 
regarding teacher supply. It may affect meth- 
ods of teacher recruitment, certification and 
training. It probably will indicate specific 
areas that will require further study. 

The project is under the direction of Dr. 
Matthew J. Pillard, Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation at the University of Delaware, with 
Mrs. Babette Urice serving as research assist- 
ant. The advisory committee is composed of 
members of the DSSC, representatives from the 
University of Delaware, the State Department 
of Public Instruction, and Delaware State Col- 
lege as well as interested laymen and School 
Board members.—Matthew J. Pillard. 


ILLINOIS 


Illinois Curriculum Study. Three highly 
significant projects are now operative in Illi- 
nois which will ultimately have their effects 
upon teacher education. 

The first is the Illinois Curriculum Study, 
sponsored originally by the High School Prin- 
cipals Association—a section of the IEA—to- 
gether with the University of Illinois, the Of- 
fice of the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, and more lately, the Elementary Princi- 
pals Association, Classroom Teachers, lay lead- 
ers, etc. This study has operated for several 
years in actual experimental projects in many 
school communities under the over-all direc- 
tion of Dr. C. W. Sanford through the Office 
of Superintendent of Public Instruction. This 
continuous study is gradually developing new 
guides which are reflected not only in courses 
of study, but in new teaching techniques and 
procedures. 

Allerton Conference. The second is the 
Allerton Conference which is dedicated to 
evaluation of the effectiveness of schools in the 
preparation of students. It involves some lib- 
eral arts, mathematics, and science people at 
the University who have been highly critical, 
and lay and professional leaders who meet with 
them in consideration of their complaints, and 
in evaluation of findings through current 
studies. 

Task Forces. The third is the “task forces” 
of the above group which go into the schools 
to see exactly what is being done in various 
subject areas, in order to report back to the 
conference.—/rving F. Pearson. 


KANSAS 


Committee on Improvement of Instruc- 
tion, The State Teachers College at Pittsburg 





has established a Committee on the Improve- 
ment of Instruction which has succeeded in 
creating considerable interest among the fac- 
ulty. The Committee is presenting programs 
in which two demonstrations of some instruc- 
tional procedure—a lecture, group discussion, 
laboratory session, etc.—are presented to fac- 
ulty members who wish to attend. The dem- 
onstrations are followed by group discussions. 


KENTUCKY 


Three-year program for Rural School 
Improvement. This year eighteen teachers 
and four helping teachers are engaged in ac- 
tive rural school improvement. These teach- 
ers have begun a three-year program under 
fellowships supplied by Berea College with 
money from the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education. These fellowships provide a com- 
petent helping teacher, expenses to two work 
conferences and the cost of summer study and 
travel. 

Next year thirty new, three-year fellowships 
will be assigned in a fifteen-county area and a 
new supervisor assigned in the Wolfe-Menifee- 
Morgan-Magoffin-Elliott-County area. 

We hope in these four years to report teach- 
er growth, improved child development, mod- 
ernized buildings, better equipment. We be- 
lieve that a good teacher will produce a good 
school.—Luther M. Ambrose. 

Elementary Science Teaching Course. 
The Teaching of Elementary Science was of- 
fered for three hours on Saturday mornings 
during the fall on the Murray State College 
campus. It was taken by teachers who came 
to the campus once a week. Discussions, ex- 
periments, charts and graphs, and diaries have 
shown what is being done both in the campus 
class and in the schoolroom at home. 

As a means of final evaluation, the class held 
a Science Conference on January 23. Students 
invited guests from a wide area.—Rubie Smith. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


News Notes. The 1953 Massachusetts Legis- 
lature has appointed a special commission to 
study the whole question of the state teachers 
colleges and to make a report to the 1954 
Legislature. 

The State Department of Education now has 
a Division of Teachers Colleges separate from 
the fields of elementary and secondary educa- 
tion. 

Another appointment of interest in the state 
is that of W. Linwood Chase as the new dean 
at Boston University School of Education. 

Two conferences sponsored this year. 
The Massachusetts Commission on Teacher 




















Education and Professional Standards is spon- 
soring two conferences this year: one on “In- 
Service Training” at Northeastern University 
on February 27; the second on “Teacher Re- 
cruitment and Certification” at the State 
Teachers College at Bridgewater on April 10. 
The conference on “In-Service Training” will 
be under the leadership of Frederick O. 
Holmes, chairman of the Commission. A panel 
consisting of representatives from the State 
Department of Education, colleges, the super- 
intendents’ association, the school committee- 
men’s association, and teachers will discuss the 
pros and cons of such topics as: 
1. What shall be considered as bona fide 
subjects in an in-service program? Trav- 


el? Lectures? 

2. Should in-service programs be open to 
everyone? 

3. Should a monetary value be placed on 
the teachers willingness to take the 
courses? 


4. Where shall the programs be given? On 

campus? Extension? Summer? 

Meetings on Teacher Education Held. 
The Massachusetts Council on Teacher Edu- 
cation held two recent meetings. The first, in 
November, was devoted to considering the im- 
plications of recent attacks on teacher educa- 
tion and the public schools. The second meet- 
ing, in January, was devoted to a study of 
present trends in accreditation and certifica- 
tion, both local and national. 

Colleges Admitted to the New England 
Association, At its December meeting in Bos- 
ton, the New England Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools admitted to member- 
ship the State Teachers Colleges at Bridge- 
water, Fitchburg, North Adams, and Salem. 
The college at Framingham was admitted in 
1951. 

New Publication. A study entitled “Some 
Predictions of Future Pupil Population and 
Need for Teachers in the Massachusetts Pub- 
lic Schools,” has just been published by the 
Division of Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion and State Teachers Colleges of the State 
Department of Education.—Doris Almy, Fred- 
erick Holmes, and Patrick J. Sullivan. 


NEVADA 


College of Education to be Established. 
At a recent meeting, the Board of Regents of 
the University of Nevada accepted the recom- 
mendation of President Minard W. Stout that 
a College of Education be established at the 
University, and directed that he survey the 
field for a qualified person to head the Col- 
lege. School people of Nevada are highly 
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elated because they feel such a move will 
soon begin to give them more and better qual- 
ified candidates for teaching positions at all 
levels.—Chester V. Davis. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The New Hampshire Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Stand- 
ards has just completed its first year of exist- 
ence. 

Much of the time has been consumed by 
organizational matters but it was still possible 
to make a few steps forward toward its goals. 

The Commission published two papers en- 
titled “Tips from T.E.P.S.” and was quite sur- 
prised to receive soon afterwards a paper dis- 
tributed by the National Commission with the 
same title. It was hoped that these two papers 
would help members of the profession become 
aware of the commission and also to take a 
look at their own standards. 

Members of the commission also addressed 
various meetings throughout the state at sec- 
tional meetings sponsored by the state Educa- 
tion Association. 

New Folder Being Printed. To further in- 
form members of the profession about the 
Commission and its purposes, a new five-page 
folder has been sent to the printers. The title 
of the folder is, “You Make the Difference.” 
It is to be sent to every member of the pro- 
fession and is designed to stress the importance 
of the Teaching Profession and the need for 
the help of every member in bringing about 
the realization of the goals of the Commis- 
sion—namely: recruitment of suitable teacher 
candidates, an adequate supply of qualified 
teachers, and a professional concept of teach- 
ing. 

A state survey of teacher potential is to 
be carried out shortly and will rely upon the 
members of local associations to do the actual 
work within the communities. 

As a trademark for all its publications, the 
Commission has chosen a microphone with the 
letter, T.E.P.S.—E. A. Clay. 


NEW MEXICO 


Six activities of importance to teacher 
education are underway in New Mexico: 

1. Letters and information concerning the 
importance, the value and a good part of the 
good points of teaching positions are being 
sent to all graduating seniors in New Mexico 
high schools. 

2. The Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards is working in close 
cooperation with the FTA to promote FTA 
chapters and help them carry out a program. 
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5. Efforts are being made to encourage 
college-age young people to enter college and 
pursue teacher education. 

4. A list of scholarships for teacher educa- 
tion are being made available to graduating 
seniors. 

5. A summer conference is being planned 
by the Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards. The problem of sup- 
ply and demand will be given emphasis at this 
conference. 

6. More study and efforts are to be devoted 
to the revision of certification which is now 
ready to be placed before the State Board for 
adoption.—Vernon R. Mills. 


NEW YORK 


Teacher Education Conference. In coop- 
eration with the State Education Department 
the NYSTA will sponsor the first all-state 
Teacher Education Conference on April 20-30. 
Participants in the conference will include rep- 
resentative members of the profession at vari- 
ous teaching levels, leaders in the education of 
teachers, members of the State Education De- 
partment staff, and representatives of citizens 
groups especially concerned with teacher edu- 
cation. The conference, initiated by the Asso- 
ciation’s Teacher Education Committee of 
which Dr. Alfred Thatcher, dean of the State 
University Teachers College, Potsdam, is chair- 
man, will evaluate the present status of the 
teaching profession and will endeavor to set 
goals for its future improvement. 

Keynote speakers, The Conference Plan- 
ning Committee, headed by Dr. Thomas R. 
Miller, dean of the State University Teachers 
College, Oswego, former chairman of the 
Teacher Education Committee, has announced 
that keynote speakers at the Thursday evening 
opening meeting will be William F. Russel, 
President of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and Stiles D. Ezell, secretary to the 
Regents professional board for medicine. 

The Friday session of the conference will 
consist of small group meetings which will 
discuss the same agenda in the morning. 
Among the topics to be considered by these 
groups are: the earmarks of a profession, the 
present status of the teaching profession, and 
the goals for its future development. A lunch- 
eon and general report session will conclude 
the conference. 


MINNESOTA 


The work of the Governor’s committee 
on teacher supply is being carried forward 
by four sub-committees. The advisory com- 
mittee is assisting the chairman in outlining 


manpower, facility and monetary requirements, 
defining the function of the commission in 
fund raising, helping to develop a program 
for the work of the commission, both short 
and long term, and helping to crystalize new 
committee structure as the work of the com- 
mission proceeds. 

Influencing factors in the profession, One 
committee is studying the existing positive 
and negative factors which influence people 
with respect to entering or not entering the 
teaching profession, and with respect to re- 
maining in it and leaving it later. Such fac- 
tors as salaries, social standing, community 
life, welfare, training requirements and work- 
ing conditions will be considered. 

Study of Recruitment Techniques. A sec- 
ond committee will study the approaches 
which can be made during the current school 
year to influence increased entrance or to re- 
turn to the profession. This committee will 
develop printed material, posters, and use ra- 
dio, television, and the press. They will work 
through high school and college counselors, 
local education committees, parent teacher's 
associations, and lay organizations of all kinds. 

Local Teacher Supply Study. A_ third 
committee will study long-term methods to 
attract more good teachers to Minnesota 
schools. This committee will also use promo- 
tional materials and will consider the promo- 
tion of local and legislative scholarship pro- 
grams, the improvement of local situations 
which would make teaching more attractive, 
and an effort to develop greater recognition 
of the importance of an adequate supply of 
well qualified teachers. 

This committee was appointed by Governor 
Elmer Anderson and is composed of twenty- 
two lay members and eight people from the 
field of education. Irvin Rosa, a business ex- 
ecutive, is chairman.—F. R. Adams. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


A new $600,000 College of Education 
building will be ready for occupancy at the 
University of North Dakota at the beginning 
of the school year, 1954-55. The new College 
of Education building includes many new 
ideas pertaining to the improvement of cur- 
riculum laboratory, an audio-visual education 
and materials center, a special education cen- 
ter for the handicapped, counselling, testing 
and psychological advisement center, music 
education office, and individual practice rooms, 
and an auditorium and seminar room arrange- 
ment for educational conferences sponsored by 
the College of Education. The building has 
been constructed to replace the old Wood- 
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worth Teachers College structure which was 
destroyed by fire in 1949. 

New Four-Year College of Education. 
The State Board of Higher Education has es- 
tablished a four-year College of Education at 
the University of North Dakota. Until Janu- 
ary 1, 1954, the educational offerings at the 
University had been under the supervision of 
a two-year professional School of Education. 
The four-year program includes advisement 
for freshmen, sophomores, juniors, and sen- 
iors. The College of Education was visited by 
the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education committee on evaluation 
in October. The curriculum and offerings of 
the College of Education have been evaluated 
by committees in the College of Education 
and both expanded and improved—Gerald D. 
Holstine. 


The State Teachers College at Valley 
City, North Dakota, is participating in the 
North Central Association project for the im- 
provement of teacher education. In August 
of this year, Miss Mabel Snoeyenbos, Head of 
the Commerce Department, represented the 
College at the Sixth Annual Workshop on 
Teacher Education at the University of Min- 
nesota. 

A committee known as the “North Central 
Institutional Studies Committee” was set up 
a year ago. Under the guidance of this com- 
mittee, the faculty selected the following areas 
for institutional study: reorganization of prac- 
tice teaching, general education, factors affect- 
ing a student’s choice of colleges, attendance 
regulations, committees, and student hand- 
books. 

During the latter part of January, Dr. Gor- 
don Stone of Wisconsin State College, River 
Falls, Wisconsin, visited the campus as Coor- 
dinator for the North Central Association 
Sub-committee on Institutions for Teacher 
Education.—L. H. Bruhn. 


New Program at Dickinson, In harmony 
with the present emphasis upon selective ad- 
mission to the field of teacher education, the 
State Teachers College at Dickinson has re- 
cently initiated a program whereby a student 
must successfully complete two quarters of 
work before he will be admitted to the two- 
year “Standard” Curriculum. For those stu- 
dents wishing to pursue a four-year teacher 
education program, the regulation states that 
the Academic Council will not admit the stu- 
dent to the teacher education curriculum until 
he has been in residence for one year and has 
satisfactorily completed at least thirty-six quar- 
ter hours of credit—Gordon B. Olson. 


OHIO 

Scholarship Fund. The 100th General As- 
sembly established the Ohio Scholarship Fund 
for the purpose of relieving the existing short- 
ages of elementary teachers in the public 
schools of Ohio. 

The chief features of this act are: 

1. Sufficient funds have been appropriated 
for the granting of 500 scholarships, each in 
the amount of $500. 

2. Scholarships are renewable for not to ex- 
ceed one additional year. 

3. Upon completion of two years of train- 
ing, the recipient is expected to teach in the 
schools of Ohio for a period of two years. 
Failure to do so requires repayment of the 
total amount received, plus interest at 5%. 

4. The act is administered by the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction through 
the Division of Teacher Education and Cer- 
tification. 

5. The State Superintendent is authorized 
to: 

a. Prescribe standards and requirements 
which shall be met by applicants. 

b. Allocate scholarships among the coun- 
ties of the state on any basis deemed equitable 
by him. 

6. The county superintendent in each coun- 
ty is designated as chairman and required to 
appoint a committee of three—a high school 
principal, an elementary principal, and a 
classroom teacher—for the purpose of select- 
ing and recommending a number of high 
school graduates not to exceed the number 
allocated to that county. 

7. Students previously enrolled in prepara- 
tion for teaching are ineligible for scholar- 
ships. 

8. Standards prescribed by the State Super- 
intendent include: 

a. Evidence of graduation from an Ohio 
high school in which the applicant ranked in 
the upper half of the class. 

b. Possession of the physical and mental 
qualifications requisite to successful teaching. 

c. Evidence of need for supplementary 
funds to finance preparation for elementary 
teaching. 

Awards for the current year. The fact 
that the law was not enacted until July 30 
and did not become effective until October 30 
gave the state department and county com- 
mittees very little time to make awards for 
the current college year. However, 505 appli- 
cations were filed and 476 awards were made. 
A number of recipients changed plans, and 
others dropped out of college before funds 
were distributed. 
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Enrollment of recipients, On November 
15, 400 scholarship recipients were still en- 
rolled in preparation for elementary teaching. 
Most of these may be regarded as recruits who 
would not have been in college without this 
assistance. 

This additional number will by no means 
provide an adequate supply of elementary 
teachers but it will aid to a degree, and per- 
haps provide one of the answers to the ques- 
tion, “What can be done to provide an ade- 
quate supply of teachers?”"—Harold J. Bowers. 

A new organization has been formed in 
Ohio to promote the training of guidance 
workers. Known as the “Ohio Association for 
Counselor Trainers,” the first formal organiza- 
tion was completed in November, 1953, with 
the election of permanent officers. The group 
is now working on problems concerning stand- 
ards, certification, course sequence, and selec- 
tion of students. A three-day workshop has 
been scheduled to meet on the campus of Ohio 
University, Athens, on March 11-13. Officers 
of the organization are: Dwight Arnold, Kent 
State University, President; Harold W. See, 
University of Cincinnati, Vice-President; and 
John Odgers, State Supervisor of Guidance 
Services, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Vocational Education. The Ohio State De- 
partment of Education is developing a new 
series of trade examinations for use in col- 
lege, industry, and trade schools. They are 
expetced to be particularly useful in advising 
college students interested in vocational edu- 
cation. 

Philosophical Association, Increased in- 
terest in scholarly work in the philosophy of 
education has been reported from the Ohio 
region as a result of the activities of the three- 
year-old Ohio Philosophical Association. The 
group includes educators from Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, West Virginia, and Ohio. Meetings are 
held on the campus of the University of Cin- 
cinnati with arrangements under the direction 
of Ralph Pounds. President of the organiza- 
tion is Forest Shoemaker of Ohio University— 
Harold W. See. 


OKLAHOMA 


A state-wide conference on teacher edu- 
cation and certification, sponsored by the 
Oklahoma Commisison on Teacher Education 
and Certification and the Oklahoma Council 
on Teacher Education, was held February 26- 
27. The major purposes of the conference 
were to evaluate the program for raising pro- 
fessional standards and improving teacher edu- 
cation that has been carried on in Oklahoma 
during the past few years, to examine the 






present status, and to develop plans for the 
future. More than one-hundred persons rep- 
resenting all groups concerned with teacher 
education and professional standards attended 
this conference. Dr. Stinnett of the National 
Commission was present to assist with the con- 
ference. It is felt that such a conference in 
Oklahoma is quite timely and that it can 
make a most significant contribution to the 
state wide efforts to improve both the quan- 
tity and quality of teachers prepared to teach 
in our public schools. 

Fifth-year Program. The six state teach- 
ers colleges in Oklahoma are to inaugurate a 
fifth-year program for teachers this summer. 
Based upon the objective of helping the teach- 
er to become a better teacher through learn- 
ing experiences designed to meet particular 
individual needs, completion of these pro- 
grams will lead to the Master of Teaching De- 
gree. Every safeguard is being taken to in- 
sure the quality of these programs and to 
guarantee to the teachers of the state every 
opportunity to improve themselves in the job 
they are doing. Inquiries regarding the fifth- 
year program should be addressed to any of 
the following colleges: Central State College, 
Edmond; East Central State College, Ada; 
Northeastern State College, Tahlequah; North- 
western State College, Alva; Southeastern State 
College, Durant; Southwestern State College, 
Weatherford. 

The evaluation instrument used in the ini- 
tial institutional self-study and State Board of 
Education examination of teacher education 
programs in Oklahoma colleges and universi- 
ties has been reviewed and revised in line 
with recommendations resulting from its use. 
This revised instrument will be used in the 
re-examination of programs receiving only 
limited qualified approval as a result of the 
initial study and examination. Plans and pro- 
cedures for this re-examination and continu- 
ous appraisal are being worked out by the 
Oklahoma Commission on Teacher Education 
and Certification for recommendation to the 
State Board of Education. 


Special Education. The Oklahoma Com- 
misison on Teacher Education and Certifica- 
tion is working with the Division of Special 
Education of the State Board of Education to 
develop a realistic and practical certification 
program for the conversion of regular teach- 
ers to the various areas of special education. 
Since the present certification program for 
special education teachers is based on an un- 
dergraduate curriculum leading to the bache- 
lor’s degree, it is failing to adequately meet 
the problem of the regular teacher wishing to 
























go into the field of special education. Pro- 
posals and recommendations for such conver- 
sion programs are to be submitted to the 
State Board of Education in March. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Principal’s certificate. Effective August 
$1, 1956, elementary school principals will serve 
a five year probationary period before a perma- 
nent principal's certificate will be issued and, 
in addition, will complete a total of forty-two 
semester hours of approved graduate courses. 

A provisional elementary principal's certifi- 
cate and a provisional secondary principal's 
certificate will be issued where the applicant 
holds a college certificate to teach in the re- 
spective field and has completed in addition 
not fewer than thirty semester hours of grad- 
uate courses. The graduate courses will be 
distributed in three fields: (1) the social struc- 
ture and place of the school in society; (2) 
instructional processes; (3) administrative 
processes. The applicant must complete a 
minimum of six semester hours in each field 
and the remaining twelve semester hours may 
be distributed in the three fields. The pro- 
visional certificate is valid for five years. It 
may be renewed for additional periods of five 
years on the completion of six semester hours 
of graduate course for each renewal. The 
courses completed for renewal may also serve 
to discharge the requirement for the perma- 
nent certificate. 

When the applicant has completed five years 
of experience either as an elementary or as a 
secondary principal, he may have his provi- 
sional principal's certificate made permanent 
provided he has completed in addition to the 
thirty semester hours required for the provi- 
sional principal's certificate, an additional 
twelve semester hours of approved graduate 
courses. 

The present regulations will remain in 
effect until August 31, 1956. These regulations 
require thirty semester hours of graduate 
courses in administration and supervision and 
the certificate issued on the basis of the grad- 
uate courses plus six years of teaching experi- 
ence entitles the applicant to a permanent 
principal's certificate. 

In addition to the other changes, a new type 
of certificate, the Comprehensive Certificate, 
will be issued in an effort to provide leader- 
ship in those situations where a principal is 
responsible for both an elementary and a sec- 
ondary school. Requirements are broader and 
provide for experience or study in both ele- 
mentary and secondary fields——Henry Klo- 
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RHODE ISLAND 


News Notes. The State Board of Educa- 
tion has filed an application for an Educa- 
tional TV station. We are looking forward to 
this station going on the air this year. 

Plans for the building of a new state teach- 
er training institution to replace Rhode Is- 
land College of Education are well under way. 

A state-wide citizens group to aid educa- 
tion was established at a meeting in Provi- 
dence on January 18th. 

Members of local school committees have 
taken initial steps towards the organization of 
a state-wide school officials organization. 

Legislation, The Rhode Island Institute of 
Instruction, the professional organization of 
Rhode Island teachers, plans to introduce a 
bill calling for the establishment of a state- 
wide single salary schedule in this session of 
the state legislature. 

Retirement. The Institute’s Committee on 
Retirement is working on a booklet contain- 
ing questions and answers on the state teacher 
retirement system. Plans are under way by 
the Institute to organize retired teachers of 
the state under the Institute. An invitation 
has been extended to the President of the Na- 
tional Retired Teachers Association to address 
our retired teachers in May. 

Salaries. There has been a definite trend 
to increase minimum salaries by the cities and 
towns throughout the state in order to attract 
new teachers. 

A recent survey by the Institute indicated 
that the cities and towns of Rhode Island have 
assumed a bonded indebtedness of some $30,- 
000,000 for school building purposes since 
1949. 

Snell Case. The State Supreme Court re- 
cently heard arguments of counsel on the 
Snell case, which involves a test of the Rhode 
Island Tenure Law. Mr. Snell was dismissed 
from his position as superintendent of schools 
of Middletown, in May, 1952. His appeal for 
reinstatement was sustained by the Commis- 
sioner of Education and later the State Board 
of Education. The Supreme Court will now 
rule on an appeal from the Middletown School 
Committee to set aside the reinstatement of 
Mr. Snell. One of the main issues to be de- 
cided by this case is the question of whether 
or not superintendents are on tenure in the 
state of Rhode Island under the present ten- 
ure law.—George E. Burke. 


TEXAS 


Three new bulletins on teacher recruit- 
ment have been developed by Miss Waurine 
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Walker, Director of Teacher Relations and 
Professional Standard: of the Texas Education 
Agency. One of the bulletins is intended to 
reach prospective teaching candidates in the 
high schools and colleges, another is for School 
administrators, and the third is for professors 
of education. 

Recruitment, The Texas State Teachers 
Association Research Division has issued a 
large recruitment poster and reports on both 
the economic status of teachers and the teacher 
shortage.—Sam B. Culpepper. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Certification Policy. The West Virginia 
Committee on Teacher Education is appointed 
by the State Board of Education to act in an 
advisory capacity on teacher certification pol- 
icy. 

The committee recently approved a policy 
whereby each teacher training institution 
would have greater responsibility for deter- 
mining its own program. Organization of 
courses leading to a recommendation for certi- 
fication will become a local faculty responsi- 
bility, based upon “minimum experiences” de- 
sired of candidates. 

The “minimum experiences” will be deter- 
mined by state-wide committees after receiving 
suggestions from college faculties—liberal arts 
as well as teacher training. The Committee on 
Teacher Education will study the recommenda- 
tions and propose adoption by the State Board 
of Education. 

The goal appears to be the change from the 
present system of certification based upon 
specified courses—many even named in the 
regulations—to certification based upon rec- 
ommendation of the teacher training institu- 
tion. 

Ultimately, accreditation of the _ teacher 
training department of the individual institu- 
tion would be based upon recommendation by 
the State Committee on Teacher Education 
concerning the ability of the institution to pro- 
vide the desired experiences for teacher candi- 
dates, and upon the type of product of the 
institution. 

Teacher training institutions will therefore 
have greater opportunity to organize individ- 
ual programs, but will also have a greater 
responsibility in determining the calibre of 
students who seek certification, and the quality 
of teacher candidates who are recommended. 
—Aaron Rapking, Jr. 


INDIANA 


The TEPS Committee of the State Teach- 
ers Association and Indiana University now 


have plans in progress for a third conference 
on teacher education in the fifth year, to be 
held at Indiana University July 15-17, 1954. 

Progress Toward Full Day Student Teach- 
ing Program. A special committee has 
planned a study of laboratory experiences in 
cooperating public schools and of supervis- 
ing teachers in these schools. Teacher training 
institutions in our state are moving fast into 
the full day student teaching program, with 
the public schools of the state cooperating 
when a supervising teacher has met a re- 
quired standard of a master’s degree and at 
least five years of successful experience for ap- 
proval. This year work has been started again 
toward the coordination of work conferences 
in education, and a chart will be printed and 
distributed widely throughout the state. It 
will show, graphically, work conferences and 
workshops of all teacher education institutions 
in the state. 

AACTE Visitation Committees. Four 
teacher training institutions have benefited re- 
cently from the visitation committees of the 
AACTE in application of the evaluation stand- 
ards. 

TEPS Public Relations Program. Steps 
are being taken toward providing TEPS Com- 
mittees of local associations with panels or 
with speakers. Good public information is be- 
ing recognized as very necessary for advancing 
our profession and for holding standards al- 
ready attained.—Dale Morehead. 


MAINE 


News Notes. Freshmen were enrolled in 
the School of Education at the University of 
Maine for the first time this fall; formerly 
students entered the School only after com- 
pleting two years of college work. 

A program is being developed so that gradu- 
ates of the College of Arts and Sciences may 
prepare for the elementary certificate through 
one year’s post-graduate study at the Univer- 
sity. 

Ermo H. Scott, formerly Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Education, is the new president of 
Farmington State Teachers College, replacing 
Errol Dearborn, who resigned. Hayden L. V. 
Anderson, Superintendent of Schools in Cari- 
bou, will become Dean of Instruction and Di- 
rector of Elementary Curriculum at Farming- 
ton this spring. 

The 1953 Legislature appropriated $300,000 
for a Library and Classroom Building at Farm- 
ington State Teachers College, and $300,000 
for a boys’ dormitory at Gorham State Teach- 
ers College. Approximately $80,000 in addi- 
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tional funds was made available for improve- 
ments in laboratory facilities. 

The Committee on Recruitment and Stand- 
ards of the Maine Teachers Association spon- 
sored a one-day state conference of educational 
leaders in Augusta on March 13, the theme 
being Strengthening Standards of Certification. 
—Clyde Russell. 


MISSOURI 


The Executive Committee of the Missouri 
State Teachers Association is enlarging the 
Committee on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards and Ethics. The additional 
members will include a representative cross 
section of the teaching profession, with three- 
year, staggered terms of office. Six members of 
the new group are from the Missouri Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards which, in Missouri, is affiliated with 
the State Department of Education. 


TEXAS 


Extension for Certificates to Special Serv- 
ice Personnel, On January 4, 1954, the State 
Board of Education authorized the extension 
of all certificates of approval for librarians, 
school nurses, school physicians, visiting teach- 
ers, and itinerant teachers until September 1, 
1955. By that time new requirements for per- 
sons to be employed in these positions will be 
developed and given general distribution. The 
revised qualifications will not be retroactive 
to persons previously certified and employed 
in the professional positions affected. 

A set of revised criteria for accrediting 
undergraduate programs in teacher educa- 
tion is now being developed by the State 
Board of Education. It is contemplated that 
the revised instrument will be available for 
further study and a trial application within 
the next few months. 

The standards are developed around each of 
the following topics: 


Basic considerations. 

Preparation of faculty. 

Teaching load. 

Student personnel. 

Library. 

Professional laboratory experiences. 
Instructional patterns. 
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Teacher Certification. Between September 
1, 1952, and August 31, 1953, eight thousand 
fifty-one teaching certificates were issued to 
persons who had not previously held any Texas 
teachers certificate. Of this number, 1,393 cer- 
tificates were issued on the basis of credentials 
from out-of-state colleges and universities. 


UTAH 


The College of Education at the Univer- 
sity of Utah was recently evaluated by an 
AACTE Visitation Committee. Much help and 
support has been gained from the visit, and 
it is expected that more will come through 
the final report. The work which is being 
done at the University in selective admissions 
received some favorable commendation. Those 
who are considering teaching as a profession 
are given much counseling and orientation, 
and candidates interested in working toward 
teaching certificates are reviewed and approved 
by an admissions committee. 


Observations of the committee also provided 
some consolation to those working in programs 
of teacher training. It seems they are over- 
worked tremendously. Recommendations of 
the committee are serving as the basis for a 
long-term program to improve teacher educa- 
tion at the University of Utah. This long- 
term program includes careful study and eval- 
uation of present course offerings, facilities 
and services. An improved program of teacher 
education should result. 


Teacher Recruitment Programs, The Utah 
Committee on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards has undertaken a worthwhile 
project for the present year. Committees have 
been set up within each local district to work 
with the State Committee on a program of 
teacher recruitment. Various plans and pro- 
grams were undertaken which were reported 
and discussed at a state-wide meeting early in 
March. It is believed that much good will be 
accomplished in teacher in-service training and 
in the enforcement of professional standards 
through the continuing work of local com- 
mittees. 

Following a recommendation of a recent spe- 
cial session of the state legislature, two dis- 
tricts in Utah are experimenting with pro- 
grams of merit rating of teachers. The pur- 
pose of these studies, as stated by the legisla- 
ture, was “to attempt to work out an equitable 
and practicable plan for the incentive pay- 
ment of teachers so that good teachers may be 
encouraged to enter the teaching profession.” 

A recent meeting was held with representa- 
tives from all teacher training institutions in 
our state to discuss problems of elemencary 
teacher training. A better understanding of 
common problems and a friendly cooperative 
spirit to lead to their solution was an obvious 
outcome. Friendliness and cooperation are 
characteristic of the relationships between 
teacher training institutions in this state.— 
E. T. Demars. 





VERMONT 


Remedial English Program. Lyndon 
Teachers College is trying a new plan for 
remedial English since, for many years, some 
students admitted to the freshman class have 
been below standard in English and reading. 
The college has tried several schemes designed 
to help these students reach the proper stand- 
ard, but none of these had been really suc- 
cessful. The results of the new plan seem 
much more promising. 

Under the general theory that everyone has 
room for improvement, all freshmen are re- 
quired to participate in the remedial program. 
Using the “freshman battery” test scores for a 
basis, the staff divided the class into four 
groups: a) those who needed great help in 
reading; b) those who needed considerable 
help in reading; c) those who needed help in 
grammar and mechanics; and d) those who 
seemed to have no marked deficiencies in Eng- 
lish or reading. During the first semester stu- 
dents below standard in both English and 
reading have concentrated on reading. In the 
second semester the emphasis is placed upon 
mechanics and grammar. Individual attention 
and insistence upon a high degree of accuracy 
in this area characterizes the program. In- 
accurate, careless work is not accepted. 


Standards, Attaining the standards set by 
the remedial program is one of the require- 
ments of the freshman English course. Con- 
ceivably, a student might spend four years in 
the remedial program and not receive course 
credit for freshman English because he had 
not brought himself up to standard in the 
remedial program. After the initial six weeks 
a student who has reached the standard is 
excused from the program. 


The results of the program are gratifying. 
The test scores at the end of the first semester 
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showed most students to have made consider- 
able gains in the areas in which they concen- 
trated. Although the program has a reputa- 
tion for being “rough,” it seems to have be- 
come rather popular. Several upper classmen 
entered the program voluntarily—Leonard H. 
Clark. 


WISCONSIN 


Teacher Supply and Demand. For Wis- 
consin the teacher shortage continues and there 
are no immediate prospects for any improve- 
ment. 

In spite of the general decreasing supply of 
teachers, school enrollments are increasing. It 
was estimated that 20,000 more pupils would 
be enrolled in both elementary and high 
schools in 1953-54 over 1952-53. This increase 
in enrollment alone would require approxi- 
mately 800 more teachers on the basis of 25 
pupils to each class. 

To add to this dark picture, another reveal- 
ing statistic which is discouraging is the num- 
ber of trained teachers who did not enter the 
profession upon graduation. A few continued 
formal study who may eventually enter teach- 
ing; but the others, although entitled to cer- 
tificates, are probably lost to the profession 
for good. As of November 1, 1953, all the 
graduates for elementary and high school 
teaching positions from September 1, 1952, to 
August 31, 1953, totaled 2,874. Of the number 
of 2,115 entering teaching, 349 did so outside 
of Wisconsin. A total of 759 did not enter 
teaching at all. A breakdown of those not en- 
tering the profession reveals that 135 went 
into other occupations, 94 continued some 
form of study, 240 joined the military service, 
(some of whom may eventually return to 
teaching), 98 became homemakers, and 192 
entered other occupations or about whom no 
information was obtainable—Ross B. Rowen. 











